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SUMMARY 


The  importance  of  the  principal  as  a  supervisor  of  instruction 
in  his  school  has  been  emphasized  for  a  long  time  in  the  professional 
literature  concerned  with  the  principal  and  with  supervision.  There  is 
increasing  evidence  that  in  recent  years  greater  responsibility  for  this 
task  is  being  placed  upon  the  principal  in  practice.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  examine  the  actual  supervisory  function  of  the 
principals  in  the  regional  school  districts  of  New  Brunswick  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  a  degree  of  clarification  to  the  problem. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  principals  of  the  thirty- five  regional 
school  districts  in  the  province.  It  sought  information  on:  (1)  the 
educational  set-up  in  the  regional  school  districts  for  which  the 
principals  are  responsible  as  supervisors;  (2)  the  supervisory  policies 
in  the  districts  and  the  actual  supervisory  practices  of  the  principals; 
and  (3)  the  point  of  view  of  the  principals  toward  supervision  and 
themselves  as  supervisors. 

A  review  of  the  related  literature  and  the  data  from  88.57  per 
cent  returns  of  the  questionnaire  formed  the  basis  of  the  study. 

The  findings  of  the  questionnaire  revealed  that  the  principal  in 
the  regional  school  districts  of  New  Brunswick  is ,  in  fact ,  an  area 
superintendent  who  recognizes  the  importance  of  supervision  as  one  of 
his  functions ,  but  whose  supervisory  program  suffers  because  of  many 
poorly  qualified  teachers ,  many  schools  to  supervise ,  his  own  lack  of 
specific  preparation  for  the  job,  a  heavy  personal  teaching  load,  and 
a  myriad  of  routine  administrative  tasks. 
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In  the  light  of  these  conclusions  from  the  findings  it  was 


recommended  that  the  county  finance  boards  and  regional  school  boards 
make  it  possible  for  the  principal  to  spend  more  time  on  the  supervision 
of  instruction  -  his  most  important  task.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
principals  attempt  to  give  more  thought  to  their  function  as  supervisors 
and  to  train  themselves  for  it.  Finally,  it  was  recommended  that 
principals  and  county  superintendents  plan  more  closely  together  to 
devise  adequate  programs  of  supervision  for  the  regional  school  districts. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  position  of  the  school 
principal  is  currently  undergoing  a  profound  change.  The  direction  of 
this  change  is  away  from  the  view  that  the  principal  is  merely  the  local 
administrative  representative  of  the  superintendent  toward  the  view  that 
the  principal  is  an  educational  leader,  in  his  own  right,  in  the 
community  in  which  his  school  is  situated.  As  an  educational  leader, 
the  supervision  of  the  instructional  program  in  his  school  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  principal’s  responsibilities.  However, 
at  the  present  time  little  actual  evidence  exists  regarding  the  principal 
as  a  supervisor  of  instruction. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

This  study  is  concerned  with  a  descriptive  survey  of  the 
principal,  who,  in  addition  to  being  high  school  principal,  is 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  all  grades  in  the 
regional  school  districts  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  study 
has  particular  reference  to  the  setting  within  which  the  principal 
endeavors  to  carry  on  a  program  of  supervision;  the  principal’s  actual 
supervisory  practices;  and  the  viewpoint  of  the  principal  toward  the 
supervision  of  instruction  as  one  of  his  duties. 

Statement  of  the  Sub-Problems 

A  consideration  of  the  problem  will  involve  the  following 
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questions: 


2 


1.  What  is  the  size  of  the  regional  school  district,  in 
area?  in  number  of  schools?  in  number  of  teachers?  in  enrollment? 

2.  What  are  the  qualifications  and  experience  of  the  teaching 
staff?  How  large  is  the  annual  turn-over  of  staff? 

3.  What  are  the  qualifications  and  experience  of  the  principal? 
What  pre-service  and  in-service  preparation  has  he  had  for  his  work  as 

a  supervisor? 

4.  How  much  time  must  he  devote  to  teaching  and  administrative 

duties? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  principal  and  the  school 
board  regarding  the  supervision  of  instruction? 

6.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  principal  and  the 
provincially-employed  supervisory  staff  regarding  supervision? 

7.  What  assistance  does  the  principal  have  from  the  vice¬ 
principal?  clerical  staff? 

8.  How  much  time  does  the  principal  devote  to  the  supervision 
of  instruction? 

9.  Does  the  principal  follow  a  planned  program  of  supervision? 
What  type  is  it?  How  does  he  apportion  his  time  to  the  various  aspects 
of  supervision? 

10.  What  are  his  views  toward  supervision  as  one  of  his 
functions?  Does  he  regard  the  supervisory  program  in  his  district  as 
adequate? 

Background  of  the  Problem 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  County  Schools  Finance  Act  and  the 
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3 

Rural  Schools  Assistance  Act  in  19^3  the  people  of  rural  New  Brunswick 
quickly  proceeded  to  consolidate  many  of  their  small,  poor,  and 
inefficient  school  districts  into  larger  administrative  units  called 
regional  school  districts. 

The  purpose  for  the  creation  of  these  larger  units  was  to  provide 
rural ,  or  non-urban  children  with  the  same  educational  opportunity  as 
urban  children.  To  ensure  the  realization  of  this  equal  educational 
opportunity  the  people  of  many  of  the  districts ,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  provincial  government,  undertook  a  vast  rural  composite  high  school 
building  program.  One  prominent  Canadian  educator  has  referred  to  this 
program  as  "a  remarkable  achievement  in  a  small  province."^  At  the 
present  time  there  are  thirty-five  such  schools  in  operation  across  the 
province  offering  junior  and  senior  high  school  programs. 

The  great  majority  of  village  and  open-country  schools  from  which 
the  regional  schools  took  the  students  from  grades  7  to  12  remain  to 
educate  the  elementary  students,  grades  1  to  6.  No  province-wide  attempt 
has  been  made  to  consolidate  these  scattered  schools  into  central 
elementary  schools.  Because  of  the  large  financial  burden  assumed  in 
establishing  the  regional  high  schools ,  the  additional  financial  burden 
which  new  building  would  entail ,  the  transportation  difficulties  of 
bussing  small  children  long  distances,  and  sentimental  attachment, 
there  is  continued  public  demand  that  the  small  schools  remain  open. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  there  is  unlikely  to  be  any  great  movement 

■^C.  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada,  Toronto: 
W.  J.  Gage  and  Company  Limited,  1957,  p.  219. 
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toward  the  consolidation  of  rural  elementary  schools  in  the  near  future. 

One  board  of  school  trustees  administers  all  schools  within  the 
regional  district.  The  chief  educational  official  of  the  board  is  the 
principal  whom  the  board  may,  by  law,  appoint  supervising  principal  and 
require  to  spend  part  or  all  of  his  time  in  administration  and  supervision. 
The  supervisory  responsibility  of  the  principal,  or  supervising  principal, 
extends ,  not  only  to  the  regional  high  school ,  but  to  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  district  as  well.  He  is »  in  effect,  a  locally  employed 
superintendent.  In  a  few  districts  the  principal  serves  also  as 
secretary  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Little  thought  was  given  to  the  principal  as  a  supervisor  of 
instruction  when  the  regional  schools  were  first  established.  Rather, 
it  was  the  hope  of  Department  of  Education  planners  that  he  would  be  an 
agricultural  expert,  who,  by  organizing  agricultural  courses  in  the 
regional  school  and  by  providing  leadership  in  the  rural  community, 
would  revitalize  the  agricultural  and  community  life  of  rural  New 
Brunswick.  The  then  Director  of  Educational  Services  wrote  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1945: 

The  principal  of  a  rural  (regional)  high  school  will , 
in  addition  to  being  a  trained  and  successful  teacher, 
be  required  to  have  a  rural  background  and  graduation 
from  an  agricultural  college.  ...3 


2 

See  New  Brunswick  Schools  Act ,  Office  Consolidation ,  1957. 
Chap.  204,  Sec.  111(2). 

•^Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education ,  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick,  1945,  p.  20. 
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That  the  hope  was  utopian  has  been  proved  by  subsequent  experience.  It 
was  impossible  to  find  enough  people  sufficiently  well -qualified  in  both 
agriculture  and  education  to  run  all  the  schools.  Although  a  number  of 
schools  at  first  undertook  agricultural  training,  all  have  since  given 
it  up. 

There  has  been  an  ironic  development  to  this  original  plan  of 
requiring  regional  school  principals  to  be  primarily  agricultural  people. 
Today,  there  is  a  definite  trend  in  the  province  for  the  supply  of 
regional  school  principals  to  be  replenished  from  urban  systems ,  where , 
because  of  too  many  equally  well-qualified  teachers  competing  for  too  few 
administrative  posts,  advancement  in  the  systems  is  difficult. 

Little  thought  was  given  to  the  function  of  the  principal  in  the 
regional  school  district  as  a  supervisor  of  instruction  in  the  beginning, 
and  little  more  was  given  to  it  until  very  recently.  When  plans  for  the 
principal  to  be  a  rural  renewal  expert  failed  to  materialize ,  he  became 
a  local  administrative  assistant  to  the  provincially  appointed  county 
superintendent.  When  not  in  the  classroom,  teaching,  the  principal  could 
usually  be  found  in  the  school  office  performing  clerical  tasks.  The 
superintendent  was  still  regarded  as  being  entirely  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  educational  program. 

However,  events  over  the  past  few  years  have  been  forcing  more 
responsibility  for  supervision  upon  the  principal  and  forcing  him 
generally  to  make  an  'agonizing  reappraisal'  of  his  job.  The  task  of 
advising  the  County  Schools  Finance  Board,  routine  work  for  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  supervision  of  the  still  numerous  single  district  schools 
leave  the  county  supervisory  staff  with  less  and  less  time  to  supervise 
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the  regional  school  districts.  In  fact  Collins'  study  revealed  that 

the  New  Brunswick  superintendent  spends  considerably  less  time  in 

supervising  activities  than  any  other  of  the  provincial  superintendents 

4 

included  in  the  study.  Thus  the  regional  school  principal  is  given 
greater  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the  educational  program 
in  his  district. 

Developing  along  with  this  change  of  circumstances  within  New 
Brunswick , has  been  a  change  in  the  philosophy  of  supervision  generally. 
Leading  educationalists  now  look  upon  education  as  a  co-operative 
enterprise  of  supervisor  and  teacher  with  one  main  objective,  to  improve 
teaching  and  learning.  According  to  McDonald,  "The  new  idea  (supervision) 
involves  a  number  of  radical  changes  if  supervision  is  to  gain  its  main 
objective  to  improve  instructions."^  The  author  continued: 

...  (supervision)  is  no  longer  an  occasional  inspection,  but 
a  continuous  process  that  goes  on  from  day  to  day.  Because  of  this 
the  role  of  the  supervisor  is  passing  from  the  inspector  to  the 
principal.  He  is  becoming  recognized  more  and  more  as  a  very 
important  cog  in  the  wheels  of  education.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
is  able  to  give  the  on  the  spot  leadership  from  day  to  day  which 
is  necessary.  . . . "6 

The  idea,  then,  that  the  principal  should  be  responsible,  not  only  for 


4 

Cecil  Patrick  Collins ,  The  Role  of  the  Provincial ly  Appointed 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Larger  Units  of  Administration  in  Canada, 
unpublished  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Dissertation,  University  of  Alberta, 
1958,  p.  198. 

■^Harold  M.  McDonald,  "The  Elementary  School  Principal  ship, " 
School  Progress ,  XXVIII  (March-February ,  1959)  ,  p.  32. 

6 Ibid. 
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the  administration  of  the  school,  but  the  supervision  of  its  program, 
also ,  is  slowly  descending  from  the  realm  of  theory  to  become  part  of  the 
world  of  practice. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Although  many  of  the  regional  school  districts  in  New  Brunswick 
have  been  in  operation  for  at  least  a  decade,  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  study  their  organization  or  efficiency.  While  it  is  thought 
that  the  principal  is  performing  an  ever  increasingly  important  role 
in  the  supervision  of  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it,  his 
actual  role  remains  obscure  because  of  this  lack  of  research.  In  the 
light  of  this  lack  of  research  and  the  developments  that  have  been 
mentioned ,  a  study  of  the  regional  school  principal  as  an  instructional 
supervisor  seems  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  population  selected  for  this  study  consisted  of  the  principals 
of  the  thirty-five  regional  school  districts  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  These  people,  as  a  group,  face  many  common  problems  relating 
to  the  supervision  of  instruction.  For  this  reason  the  study  does  not 
include  urban  principals  who  generally  face  supervisory  problems  of  a 
different  type,  or  the  rural  high  school  principals  who  generally  do 
not  yet  have  any  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  instruction. 

Definition  of  Terms 

1.  Supervision,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  includes  all 
those  direct  means,  class-room  visitation,  individual  teacher  and  group 
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teacher  conferences ,  staff  meetings ,  testing  programs ,  supplying 
instructional  materials ,  among  others ,  by  which  the  supervisor  helps  the 
teacher  improve  his  teaching  so  that  students  learn  more  effectively. 

It  does  not  include  those  general  supervisory  duties  usually  grouped 
under  the  term  administration. 

2.  A  regional  school  district  is  a  consolidation  of  three  or 
more  small  rural  and/or  village  school  districts  enrolling  from 
approximately  300  to  approximately  2,000  students  and  administered  by 
one  board  of  school  trustees  consisting  of  seven  members.  The 
district  always  includes  a  composite- type  junior  -senior  high  school 
and  one  or  more  elementary  schools. 

3.  A  regional  school  principal  is  responsible  to  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  educational 
program  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
district.  The  board  of  trustees  may  appoint  him,  by  law  and  with 

the  permission  of  the  Deputy-Minister  of  Education,  a  supervising  principal. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SUPERVISION  IN  NON-URBAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

This  chapter  reviews  the  literature  on  the  supervision  of 
instruction  in  small,  or  non-urban,  school  systems  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  principal  who  acts  as  the  superintendent.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  in  the  literature  on  this  topic,  and  very  little  that  is  of 
recent  origin.  However,  such  information  as  is  available  has  been 
organized  under  these  headings:  need  for  supervision,  supervisory 
function  of  the  principal ,  supervisory  function  of  the  departmental 
supervisor,  and  summary. 


I.  NEED  FOR  SUPERVISION 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  supervision  of  instruction  in 
non-urban  school  systems  to  develop  teaching  to  an  acceptable  standard. 
This  need  may  be  explained  away  by  taking  the  view  that  small  schools 
and  systems  won't  be  around  much  longer.  Wofford  warns  against  this 
erroneous  assumption  that  these  rural  schools  will  soon  disappear. 

They  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  are  likely  to  for  many  years  to  come. 
She  concludes  that  these  schools  present  special  educational  problems , 
and  therefore  require  special  treatment.'*" 

The  Non-Urban  School  Defined 

Although  Butterworth' s  and  Dawson's  description  of  the  rural, 

^Kate  V.  Wofford ,  "Education  for  Teachers  in  the  Rural 
Environment,"  Teachers  College  Record ,  XLI  (January,  19^0), 
pp.  330-336. 
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or  non-urban,  school  is  with  reference  to  the  American  scene,  it  is 
applicable  to  the  New  Brunswick  rural  school  system: 

1.  It  serves  an  area  of  relatively  sparse  population. 

2.  It  is  a  school  that  serves  the  whole  rural  community 
including  hamlets  or  villages  and  their  surrounding 
local  country  territory. 

3»  It  is  a  school  that  includes  both  elementary  and  secondary 
grades  as  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  educational  program. 
It  may,  therefore,  include  one-teacher  or  other  small  country 
schools,  schools  in  villages  lying  within  the  rural  areas, 
and  consolidated  or  central  schools  whether  located  in 
villages  or  open-country. 

4.  While,  dominantly,  the  rural  school  is  located  in  an 

agricultural  area,  it  does  not  exclude  the  other  schools  ^ 
serving  occupational  groups  in  sparsely  settled  regions.  ... 


Quality  of  Instruction  in  the  Non-Urban  School 

The  greatest  problem  which  confronts  the  non-urban  school  at  the 
present  time  is  the  generally  inferior  quality  of  the  teaching  service. 

The  National  Education  Association  Research  Bulletin,  on  the  basis  of  a 
nation-wide  study,  listed  the  most  important  factors  causing  this 
problem:  (1)  insufficient  teacher  preparation  and  experience;  (2)  teachers 
who  cling  to  outworn,  obsolete  procedures;  (3)  salaries  so  low  that 
satisfactory  work  cannot  be  expected;  (4)  lack  of  professional  attitude 

on  the  part  of  the  teachers;  and  (5)  rapid  teacher  turnover  in  the 

3  4  5 

rural  schools.  Butterworth  and  Dawson,  Hilton,  and  the  National 


2 

Julian  E.  Butterworth  and  Howard  A.  Dawson,  The  Modern  Rural 
School ,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1952,  pp.  135-136. 

3 

National  Education  Association,  Research  Bulletin,  "Progress  in 
Rural  Education,"  XVIII  (January,  1940),  Washington,  D.C. ,  p.  167. 

^Butterworth  and  Dawson,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  3 77 • 

^Ernest  Hilton,  Rural  School  Management ,  New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1949,  p.  12. 
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Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  Fifty-First  Yearbook,  Part  11  have 
concurred  with  these  findings. 

The  last  publication  quotes  a  study  carried  on  by  Noll  in  South 

Dakota  in  which  he  found  there  were  many  rural  teachers  with  less  than 

one  year  of  academic  preparation  and  that  there  was  an  annual  turnover 

of  21  per  cent  among  rural  teachers  as  contrasted  with  9.5  per  cent  for 

7 

town  and  city  teachers .  This  was  the  rural  teacher  situation  a  decade 
ago;  the  situation  is  probably  not  appreciably  different  today. 

Need  for  Supervision 

Because  the  rural  teachers'  academic  and  professional  standard 

is  often  low,  they  require  much  more  supervision  as  motivation  and 

consultation  to  raise  them  up  to  a  minimum  standard  of  performance 

than  do  urban  teachers.  McNemey  quotes  a  study  of  his  own  in  which  he 

concluded  that  teachers  of  large  schools  require  supervision.  He  goes 

on  to  state  that  "it  is  surely  fair  to  assume  that  teachers  in  smaller 

schools ,  where  turnover  is  an  added  factor  to  the  impediment  of  the 

8 

educational  process,  require  supervision."  The  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  regards  supervision  of  instruction  in  the 

^National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education ,  Fifty-First 
Yearbook,  Part  II,  Education  in  Rural  Communities ,  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1952,  p.  192. 

7 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  110. 

g 

Chester  T.  McNerney,  Educational  Supervision ,  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  inc. ,  1951 »  P»  1^. 
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non-urban  school  as  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  central  and  local 
9 

superintendent.  Hilton  calls  for  professional  supervision  and 

leadership  as  being  essential  for  the  development  of  adequate 

10 

instructional  programs  in  rural  schools.  The  need  for,  and  the 
prime  importance  of,  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  non-urban 
school  is  real. 


II.  SUPERVISOR!  FUNCTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Peculiar  Problems  of  the  Non-Urban  °chool  System 

Schmidt  has  observed  that  although  the  literature  in  educational 
administration  and  supervision  seems  to  be  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the  literature,  especially  for 
small  systems 

The  same  author  proceeds  to  point  out  that  despite  the  fact  that 
small  systems  frequently  attempt  to  imitate  the  supervisory  practices  of 
large  city  systems  there  are  many  problems  peculiar  to  the  small  system. 
The  principal ,  or  superintendent  is  often  young  and  limited  in  his 
experience.  Then,  supplies  and  instructional  materials  are  generally 

^National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  106. 

^°Hilton,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  236. 

^Ralph  L.  W.  Schmidt ,  "Supervisory  Responsibilities  of  the 
Superintendent  in  Elementary  Grades  of  Small  Twelve-Grade  Systems," 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision ,  XXXIX  (January,  1953), 
p.  27. 
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more  limited.  Both  administrative  and  supervisory  functions  are  often 

handled  by  one  person,  whereas  in  large  systems  there  are  often  special 

supervisors.  Finally,  teachers  generally  do  not  have  as  much  training 

or  experience,  yet  they  must  handle  a  greater  diversity  of  work.  Because 

of  these  conditions  peculiar  to  the  small  school  system,  the  author  cites 

a  need  for  further  research  in  the  field  of  supervision  for  small  school 
12 

systems . 


One  of  the  most  chronic  supervisory  problems  which  confront  rural 
schools ,  as  has  already  been  indicated ,  is  the  constant  change  of  staff 
and  the  inexperience  of  many  of  the  staff.  After  a  nation-wide  study  of 
obstacles  facing  supervisors  in  small  school  systems,  Oliver  concluded: 

. . .  This  (change  and  inexperience  of  staff)  grows  out  of  an 
inherent  weakness  of  most  small  school  systems  -  a  lack  of  funds. 

This ,  plus  the  lure  of  larger  school  systems  and  the  glitter  of 
city  life,  makes  the  small  school  just  a  'stepping  stone'  along 
the  educational  path  of  most  teachers.  Usually  the  principal  has 
barely  enough  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  community,  the 
school,  and  his  staff  before  he  moves  to  a  bigger  and  better 
paying  job.  Even  when  he  does  stay  on,  he  is  faced  with  a 
large  teacher  turnover  each  year,  and  this  handicaps  any  attempt 
to  bring  continuity  to  his  program  for  improvement.-^ 


Supervisory  Function  of  the  Principal 

Most  investigations  of  supervision  in  small  systems  have  been 

14 

concerned  with  the  elementary  school.  One  such  study  was  concerned 


■^Schmidt,  ojg.  cit .  ,  p.  29. 

■^A.I.  Oliver,  "The  Small  School  Tackles  the  Problem  of  Supervision," 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision ,  XXXV  (April ,1949) ,  p.  222. 

^4See  Paul  B.  Jacobson,  William  C.  rteavis ,  and  James  D.  Logsdon, 

The  Effective  School  Principal ,  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. ,1954, 

p.  108. 
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with  the  supervisory  duties  and  responsibilities  of  principals  who  had 
full-time  or  part-time  teaching  duties  in  schools  of  six  or  more  teachers 
in  twenty-five  northern  California  counties.  The  principals  were  asked 
to  list  in  order  of  importance  three  supervisory  practices  from  a  list  of 
nine.  The  three  most  commonly  mentioned  were:  (l)  individual  conference, 

(2)  classroom  visitation,  and  (3)  directed  observation. 

An  additional  finding  of  the  study  was  that  the  elementary  school 
principals  visited  the  primary  grades  most  often,  but  felt  least  competent 
to  supervise  these  grades.  The  principals  considered  themselves  most 
competent  to  supervise  the  upper  elementary  grades ,  but  visited  them 
least  frequently.1^ 

In  a  study  of  the  high  school  principal  in  Nebraska  Fulhaver 

surveyed  their  instructional,  supervisory,  and  administrative  duties  on 

the  basis  of  school  entollment.  He  found  that  no  time  was  devoted  to 

instructional  supervision  in  schools  having  fewer  than  200  students. 

However,  as  the  enrollment  increased  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  such 

supervisory  activities  as  classroom  visitation  and  individual  teacher 

16 

conferences  increased  also. 

Mention  was  made  in  chapter  one  that  the  regional  high  school 
principal  in  New  Brunswick,  in  addition  to  his  responsibility  as  principal 

1-*Myron  Maskowitz ,  "Supervisory  Services  of  the  Teaching  Principal," 
Elementary  School  Journal ,  XLVT  (January,  1946),  pp.  278-282. 

^Carl  t.  Fulhaver,  "The  Duties  of  High  School  Principals  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,"  School  Review ,  XXXV  (March,  1937)*  PP-  188-193- 
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of  the  high  school,  is  also  supervisor  of  the  many  "feeder"  elementary 

schools.  Massey  investigated  such  systems  in  Nebraska.  On  the  basis  of 

his  findings  he  envisioned  no  necessity  for  a  separate  principal  for  the 

17 

high  school  unless  the  district  enrollment  exceeded  1,500  students.  He 

concluded  that  in  this  type  of  school  system  it  was  very  important  that 

the  superintendent ,  or  supervising  principal ,  see  the  educational  needs 

of  the  whole  district,  not  just  those  of  the  high  school.  5y  keeping 

his  own  teaching  duties  to  a  minimum  the  principal  would  find  more  time 

for  grade  school  and  high  school  supervision,  and  thus  be  better  able 

to  learn  the  supervisory  needs  of  the  school  system.  The  author  would 

have  all  administrative  responsibility  remain  with  the  principal ,  but 

relieve  him  as  much  clerical  work  as  possible.  Thus,  the  principal  could 

concentrate  on  his  most  important  function;  namely,  his  direct  relation- 

18 

ship  with  his  teachers,  pupils,  and  community.  As  desirable  as  this 
situation  undoubtedly  would  be,  it  probably  lies  beyond  the  financial 
and  imaginative  power  of  a  great  many  local  school  boards. 

HI.  SUPERVISORY  FUNCTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTAL 

SUPERVISOR 

Similarity  of  Function  of  Principal  and  Superintendent 

The  function  and  problems  of  the  supervising  principal  on  the 
local  level  regarding  supervision  are  in  many  instances  similar  to  those 

^Manuel  Arthur  Massey*  A  Study  of  School  Systems  Administered 
by  the  Superintendent  Who  Serves  also  as  High  School  Principal ,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska;  unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  University  of  Nebraska,  1930. 

l^Ibid. 
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of  the  superintendent  on  the  county  or  divisional  level.  A  ten  per  cent 

sample  taken  by  the  Midwest  Administration  Center  of  western  superintendents 

and  principals  were  asked:  "On  what  problems  in  educational  administration 

do  you  personally  feel  the  greatest  need  for  help? "  More  than  thirty- 

five  per  cent  indicated  that  they  felt  the  greatest  need  for  assistance 

19 

in  the  area  of  improving  instruction. 

Hencley  found  in  a  survey  of  county  and  divisional  superintendents 

in  Alberta  that  the  superintendents  obtained  the  major  part  of  their 

teaching  experience  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school,  but  that 

following  appointment  most  of  them  found  that  the  preponderance  of 

their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  instruction  and  in  aiding  teachers 

lay  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades.  The  investigator 

concluded  that  for  many  superintendents  appointment  brings  duties  and 

responsibilities  for  which  their  past  teaching  experience  has  provided 

20 

little  preparation.  Maskowitz  made  a  strikingly  similar  conclusion 

21 

in  a  study  of  principals  in  California. 

Increasing  Duties  of  the  Superintendent 

In  19^6  Miller  conducted  a  Canada-wide  study  of  supervision  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  optimum  supervising  load  for  superintendents. 

-^Administrator1  s  Notebook ,  V  (January,  1957)  »  "What  About 
Improving  Instruction? " 

20 

Stephen  P.  Hencley,  A  Descriptive  Survey  of  the  Alberta 
Divisional  and  County  School  Superintendent ,  unpublished  Master's 
Thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1958* 

21 


Maskowitz,  supra. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  his  findings  was  that  the  assumption  of 

extra  duties  by  the  superintendent  was  gradually  encroaching  upon  his 

time  to  such  an  extent  that  the  primary  function  of  supervision  could 

22 

not  be  carried  out  with  the  maximum  efficiency.  This  has  important 

implications  for  the  principal  as  a  supervisor. 

Another  finding  of  this  study  holds  especial  importance  for  the 

non-urban  principal.  From  his  investigation  Miller  concluded  that  a 

major  function  of  the  rural  and  semi-rural  superintendent  is  to  help  the 

inexperienced  teachers  adjust  to  their  work.  In  order  to  perform  this 

function  a  superintendent  must  be  at  the  disposal  of  these  teachers 

whenever  they  need  advice  or  assistance  in  their  work.  Since  the  rural 

areas  have  a  greater  proportion  of  inexperienced  teachers  than  do  the 

urban  areas ,  this  factor  as  well  as  the  problem  of  transportation  and 

the  assumption  of  "extra"  duties,  tends  to  increase  the  supervisory 

difficulties  of  the  rural  and  semi-rural  superintendent  in  contrast  to 

23 

the  urban  superintendent.  Here  is  a  situation  which  certainly  calls 
for  the  assumption  of  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  for  supervision 
by  the  rural  principal. 

More  recently,  a  group  of  superintendents  from  all  over  Canada 
attending  the  Canadian  Education  Association  Short  Course  on  supervision 

22 

Selwyn  H.  Miller,  A  Comparative  Study  of  Supervision  in  the 
Various  Canadian  Provinces ,  with  a  View  to  Determining  the  Optimum 
Load  for  Supervisors  of  Each  Type ,  abstract  of  an  unpublished  Doctor 
of  Pedagogy  Thesis,  University  of  Toronto,  19^+6. 
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at  the  University  of  Toronto  agreed  that  since  the  superintendent 1 s 

time  with  individual  teachers  was  becoming  increasingly  limited,  much  of 

the  superintendent's  responsibility  for  supervision  could  be  assumed  by 
24 

the  principal.  The  role  of  the  principal  as  a  supervisor  will  be  the 
topic  of  the  next  chapter. 


IV.  SUMMARY 

Research  has  indicated  that  the  most  persistent  need  of  the 
non-urban,  or  rural,  school  is  supervision  of  instruction.  This  is  so 
because  of  the  generally  inferior  quality  of  instruction  in  non- 
urban  schools  than  in  urban  schools. 

Traditionally  the  person  responsible  for  instructional  supervision 
in  non-urban  schools  has  been  the  superintendent.  Today,  however,  with 
the  development  of  larger  units  and  the  consequent  numerous  additional 
duties  assumed  by  the  superintendent  he  is  not  able  to  devote  as  much 
time  with  teachers  in  these  schools  as  he  formerly  did.  As  a  result, 
principals  in  these  systems  outside  the  cities  are  taking  on  more  and 
more  the  superintendent's  supervisory  functions. 


24 

Canadian  Education  Association,  1958  Short  Course  in 
Supervision ,  "Report  on  the  Superintendent  and  the  Principalship. " 
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CHAPTER  HI 


THE  PRINCIPAL  AS  A  SUPERVISOR  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Because  the  position  of  the  principal  who  is  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  instruction  in  all  grades  in  more  than  one  school  is  not 
too  commonly  found  outside  New  Brunswick ,  there  is  not  much  in  the 
literature  about  it.  Most  of  the  discussion  and  research  about  the 
principal  as  a  supervisor  of  instruction  is  concerned  with  the  principal 
generally,  the  principal  of  the  elementary  school,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent ,  the  principal  of  the  secondary  school . 

This  chapter ,  then ,  reviews  the  literature  as  it  relates  to  the 
principal  as  an  instructional  supervisor  without  too  much  consideration 
given  to  any  specific  type  of  principal.  This  information  is  organized 
under  these  headings  in  the  following  order:  views  of  authorities, 
practice  opposed  to  theory,  present  policies  in  some  Canadian  cities, 
types  of  supervisory  techniques  used  by  the  principal ,  time  given  to 
supervision  by  the  principal,  training  of  the  principal  for  supervision, 
and  summary. 


I.  VTENS  OF  AUTHORITIES 


The  importance  of  the  principal  as  a  supervisor  of  instruction 
has  been  long  emphasized  by  educational  leaders.  Cubberley  stated  in 

1923: 


The  supervision  of  instruction  must  be  regarded  as  the  one 
supreme  duty  of  a  school  principal,  the  one  for  which  he  must 
find  time  by  minimizing  other  duties ,  and  the  one  for  which  he 
must  hold  himself  responsible  whether  the  superintendent  of  schools 
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or  the  school  board  does  or  not. 

Although  Cubberley's  view  was  expressed  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it 
is  topical  enough,  in  view  of  the  current  interest  in  the  principal  as 
a  supervisor  to  have  been  just  written. 

Three  years  later  Brim  wrote: 

One  of  the  outstanding  educational  developments  of  the  present 
is  the  emergence  of  the  principal  from  the  position  of  chief  clerk 
and  local  representative  of  the  central  administrative  authority 
to  one  of  responsibility  in  his  own  right  for  the  educational 
advancement  of  his  school  ....  A  most  significant  contribution 
to  be  expected  from  principals  Will  be  the  service  rendered  to 
the  improvement  of  teaching.... 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  seer. 

In  the  mid-thirties  Langfitt,  Cyr,  and  Newsom  put  forward 
Cubberley's  view  with  greater  amplification: 

. . .  Although  the  state  should  provide  the  kind  of  teacher 
preparation  which  turns  out  teachers  who  are  growing  and  capable 
of  self-direction ,  the  local  and  other  administrative  units  must 
supply  the  incentives  for  further  growth  after  the  teacher  has 
begun  her  work.  It  is  here  that  the  principal  can  be  expected 
to  perform  his  most  important  function.  It  is  his  responsibility 
to  help  his  teachers ,  hold  individual  conferences  ,  analyze 
instruction  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it,  bring  to  the  staff  the 
best  he  can  find  in  his  study  and  observation ,  and  appraise 
teacher  worth. ^ 


■^Ellwood  F.  Cubberley,  The  Principal  and  His  School ,  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1923 •  p.  432. 

p 

Orville  G.  Brim,  "The  Supervising  Principal  as  Trouble-Fixer 
or  Educational  Leader,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision , 
XII  (March,  1926),  p.  4l3. 

3r.  Emmerson  Langfitt,  Frank  W.  Cyr,  and  N.  William  Newsom, 

The  Small  High  School  at  Work ,  New  York:  American  Book  Company, 

1936,  p.  425. 
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This  writing  has  the  tone  almost  of  the  most  recent  pronouncement  of 
the  principal's  function  as  a  supervisor. 

During  the  forties,  larger  issues  obscured  the  new  concept  which 
had  been  evolving  in  the  literature.  However,  with  the  return  of  peace 
writers  again  began  to  stress  the  important  position  the  principal  had 
to  play  in  the  improvement  of  instruction.  McNemey  advocated  that 
"the  function  of  supervision  is  so  important  that  principals  should  be 
encouraged  to  evaluate  the  budgeting  of  their  time  and  energies  in  order 
to  apply  as  great  an  amount  as  possible  to  the  supervision  process."^ 
Kyte  expressed  a  concurring  opinion:  "...With  the  stress  on  teaching  and 
learning,  his  (the  principal's)  major  effort  should  be  devoted  to 
educational  supervision.  . . . Jacobson,  Reavis  and  Logsdon  perhaps 
summed  up  the  importance  of  the  position  most  succinctly:  "Authorities 
in  school  administration  for  years  have  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
principal  devoting  more  time  to  the  supervision  of  instruction."^ 

In  the  light  of  insistence  over  the  past  several  decades  that 
supervision  is  an  essential  function  of  the  principal  it  seems  strange 
that  it  should  not  have  been  a  more  widely  practiced  one.  For  the 
reason  that  it  has  not  been  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 

Ll 

Chester  T.  McNerney,  Sdu cational  Supervision ,  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1951,  p.  1^. 

^George  C.  Kyte,  The  Principal  at  Work ,  New  York:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1952,  p.  12. 

^Paul  B.  Jacobson,  William  C.  Reavis,  and  James  D.  Logsdon, 
Duties  of  School  Principals ,  New  York:  Prentice-Kail ,  Inc.,  1951* 
p.  19. 
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principals  have  been  frequently  criticized.  Smith  claimed: 

The  most  important  duty  of  an  elementary  school  principal 
is  that  of  providing  supervision  that  will  stimulate  and  aid 
the  growth  of  his  teachers.  This  requirement  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized  ,  and  yet  is  one  that  is  often  overlooked  or 
ignored.  Without  some  planned  leadership  in  each  school, 
the  entire  school  program  is  weakened.? 

The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

was  even  more  emphatic: 

. . .  One  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  principal  today  is 
that  he  does  not  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  improvement 
of  instruction.  Some  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  the 
principal  assumes  it  as  one  of  his  prime  functions,  he  will 
lose  his  prestige  as  educational  leader  of  his  school  in 
particular  and  in  the  field  of  education  in  general. 


II.  PRACTICE  OPPOSED  TO  THEORY 


Two  significant  Canadian  studies  have  revealed  that  frequently 
there  is  a  lag  of  practice  behind  theory  regarding  the  principal  as  an 
instructional  leader.  Brown  conducted  an  extensive  study  into  the 
relationship  to  supervision  of  Ontario  elementary  school  inspectors , 
principals  and  teachers.  He  found  that  while  there  were  a  few  principals 
in  the  province  whose  supervisory  activities  might  be  considered 
satisfactory,  the  majority  were  not  measuring  up  to  their  potentialities 
as  supervisors. 

Several  factors  were  noted  by  this  state  of  affairs  by  Brown. 


?Maurice  F.  Smith,  "The  Teaching  Principal  Is  a  False  Econony," 
Nation ' s  Schools ,  XLV  (March,  1951) »  p.  38. 

Q 

°The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals ,  "How  Can  Supervision  Make  Its  Greatest  Contribution  to  the 
Learning  Process?"  XL  (April,  1956)  ,  p.  114. 
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People  in  education  do  not  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  function 

of  supervision,  and  have  not  demanded  that  the  principal  measure  up  to 

his  potentialities  as  a  supervisor  of  instruction.  As  a  consequence  of 

this  the  principal  is  generally  not  adequately  prepared  to  perform  this 

function ,  and  because  he  is  not  prepared  finds  it  easier  to  devote  more 

9 

time  and  effort  to  the  less  demanding  aspects  of  administration. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  principalship  in  Saskatchewan  Egnatoff 

found  that  on  a  comparative  rating  scale  of  importance  of  the  principal's 

functions  by  principals,  school  boards,  and  teachers  only  14.7  per  cent 

of  the  principals  rated  supervision  as  very  important,  and  that  21.8 

per  cent  of  the  principals  considered  supervision  as  unimportant,  or  not 

the  principal's  function.  On  the  other  hand  38.3  per  cent  of  the  school 

boards  and  30*2  per  cent  of  the  teachers  rated  supervision  as  very 

important.  Egnatoff  noted  factors  similar  to  those  of  Brown's  to  account 

10 

for  the  principal's  failure  to  carry  out  his  supervisory  function. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  situation  is  slowly  changing, 
and  that  the  principal  is  becoming  a  more  important  member  of  the 
supervisory  team. 

^Corbin  A.  Brown,  Elementary  School  Supervision  in  Ontario: 

An  Evaluation  of  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Supervisory  Program,  unpublished 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy  Thesis,  University  of  Toronto,  1946,  (microfilm  in 
the  Rutherford  Library,  University  of  Alberta). 

l^John  Egnatoff,  "The  Principalship  in  Saskatchewan,"  Report  of 
a  study  in  progress  in  ,  Leadership  Course  for  Principals ,  Edmonton: 
University  of  Alberta,  1956. 
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III.  PRESENT  POLICIES  IN  CANADIAN  CITIES 
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An  informal  survey  of  local  policy  regarding  the  principal  as 
a  supervisor  of  instruction  in  thirty  Canadian  cities  by  this 
investigator  revealed  that  school  boards  in  all  cities  require  principals 
to  be  instructional  leaders  in  their  schools.  A  number  of  boards  have 
embodied  the  requirement  in  their  regulations.  The  Hamilton  Board  of 
Education,  for  example,  expects  principals  to: 

Bring  about  improvement  in  the  work  done  in  the  classroom 
by  inspiring  the  teachers  and  pupils ,  and  by  sympathetically 
assisting  them  to  improve  their  practice.  Spend  ^fficient 
time  in  the  classroom  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  in  Oromocto ,  New 

Brunswick ,  regards  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  classroom 

instruction  by  his  supervisory  activities  as  the  most  important 

responsibility  of  the  principal.  To  carry  out  this  responsibility 

the  principal  must: 

(a)  have  free  time  from  administrative  tasks 

(b)  be  well  versed  in  supervisory  techniques 

(c)  know  the  curriculum 

12 

(d)  exercise  leadership. 

The  majority  of  school  boards,  however,  have  no  written 
regulations  requiring  the  principals  to  act  as  supervisors.  /Jith  them 

i:LBoard  of  Education,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Rules ,  Regulations 
and  By-Laws ,  1957 .  P*  32. 

l2Board  of  School  Trustees ,  Oromocto ,  New  Brunswick , 

Regulations ,  1958. 
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an  informal  arrangement  has  developed: 

Principals  of  Saskatoon  Public  Schools  are  required  to 
include  supervision  of  instruction  as  one  of  their  major 
professional  duties.  ...  We  do  not  have  any  written  directive 
covering  this  policy;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  Board 
having  given  me  authority  to  make  this  arrangement  with  the 
principals .^3 

The  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Calgary  School  Board  comment 

on  the  increasing  importance  of  the  principal  as  a  supervisor: 

. . .  there  is  an  observable  evolution  of  the  principal  throughout 
the  whole  of  Canada.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  which  seems 
to  be  developing  is  the  assigning  to  principals  of  a  greater  super¬ 
visory  role  in  the  classrooms  under  their  supervision. 

The  Calgary  School  Board  has  not  issued  any  particular  directions 
or  regulations  with  respect  to  this  process.  It  has  merely  agreed 
for  the  time  being  to  provide  the  principals  with  more  time  from 
their  actual  teaching  duties  to  perform  this  supervisory  service.  ^ 

Fractice  appears,  at  last,  to  be  catching  up  with  theory. 


IV.  TYPES  OF  SUPERVISORY  TECHNIQUES 


Numerous  supervising  techniques  have  been  developed  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  principal  as  well  as  the  specialist  supervisor.  As 
important  as  the  techniques  are,  however,  they  must  never  obscure  the 
purposes  they  are  designed  to  serve.  The  National  Education  Association 
made  this  point  clear  thirty  years  ago: 

Supervision  can  be  said  to  be  visiting  classes,  conferring 
with  teachers,  rating  instruction,  holding  teachers'  meetings 


Mr.  F.  J.  Gathercole ,  Superintendent,  Saskatoon  Public  School 
Board,  letter  addressed  to  the  investigator,  April,  1959. 

14 

Mr.  R.  WTarren ,  Superintendent,  Calgary  School  Board,  letter 
addressed  to  the  investigator,  March,  1959. 
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and  similar  activities.  But  definition  in  terms  of  techniques 
is  not  enough.  Supervision  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  purposes: 
the  co-ordination ,  stimulation ,  and  direction  of  instruction ,  or , 
the  improvement  of  instruction.  The  ultimate  end  of  supervision 
is  the  development  in  each  teacher  of  the  power  of  efficient 
self-direction.-1-^ 


No  attempt  is  made  in  this  present  review  to  give  an  exhaustive 
description  of  all  the  various  techniques  by  which  a  principal  can  carry 
on  his  supervisory  program.  The  purpose  is  to  describe  some  of  the  more 
important  techniques  to  serve  as  a  background  for  this  study. 

Often  in  the  past  the  term  supervision  has  been  synonymous  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  inspection  and  appraisal  aspects.  With  the  trend 
away  from  supervision  as  inspection  toward  supervision  as  consultation 
and  motivation  in  a  co-operative  program  of  improvement  other  techniques 
have  assumed  greater  significance  than  they  had  had  before.  However, 
classroom  visiting  probably  remains  the  principal  supervisory  technique, 
and  is  still  highly  regarded: 

...  of  the  various  techniques  used  by  principals  for  supervising 
the  program,  none  exceeds  in  effectiveness  or  helpfulness  that  of 
constructively  purposeful  visiting.  Consistent  and  continuous 
personal  contacts  with  teachers  focused  on  the  instructional 
program  seem  to  be  basic  to  effective  supervision. 

A  technique  often  used  on  conjunction  with  the  visit  or  on 
request  from  the  teacher  is  the  individual  conference.  One  authority 


^National  Education  Association,  "The  Principal  as  Supervisor," 
Research  Bulletin ,  Washington,  D.C.  ,  VII  (November ,1929) ,  p.  283. 

l^he  National  Elementary  Principal ,  "The  Elementary  School 
Principalship  -  A  Research  Study,"  Thirty-seventh  Yearbook ,  XXXVIII 
(September,  1958),  p.  3^. 
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The  individual  conference  is  probably  the  most  important 
supervisory  technique  for  use  in  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
If  properly  used  and  executed  by  the  principal,  it  provides 
each  teacher  with  the  help  she  needs  in  becoming  skillful  in 
self-analysis,  self-appraisal ,  and  self-improvement.* 1-' 

18 

Jacobson  and  Reavis  agree  with  this  point  of  view. 

The  importance  of  teachers'  meetings  as  a  means  of  improving 

instruction  has  also  been  emphasized. 

No  principal  devoted  to  professional  leadership  of  the  school 
entrusted  to  his  responsibility  will  fail  to  use,  continuously 
and  effectively  as  he  can,  teachers  meetings  as  one  of  the  two 
most  important  means  of  supervision.  The  other  means  is 

individual  conference. 19 


One  study  of  several  hundred  elementary  principals  ranked  teachers' 

meetings  fourth  in  a  list  of  activities  used  by  these  principals  to 

20 

improve  instruction. 

Other  techniques  that  have  been  described  by  authorities  include 

institutes  and  workshops ,  providing  instructional  materials ,  group 

21 

conferences ,  testing  programs ,  and  the  preparation  of  supervisory 


17 

Kyte,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  271. 

1  ft 

°Paul  B.  Jacobson  and  William  C.  Reavis ,  Duties  of  School 
Principals ,  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946,  p.  524. 

^Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Improving  Instruction ,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1938.  p.  351* 

20 

Arthur  S.  Gist,  The  Administration  of  Supervision ,  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1934,  p.  192. 

21 

Harold  Spears,  Improving  the  Supervision  of  Instruction , 

New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1953,  p.  108. 
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22 

The  techniques  which  have  just  been  enumerated  are  all  part  of 
the  consultation  function  of  supervision.  In  recent  years  another 
function  of  supervision  by  the  principal  has  gained  much  recognition; 
that  is,  the  motivation  function.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  value 
in  attempting  to  improve  teachers'  skills  and  increase  teachers' 
knowledge  if  the  teachers  fail  to  have  the  desire  to  do  so.  Most 
teachers  possess  more  skills  than  they  use.  Increasingly  it  is 
becoming  the  principal's  task  to  motivate  teachers  to  release  these 
untapped  resources  by  providing  the  kind  of  human  climate  in  which 
instruction  can  continually  improve.  To  accomplish  this  the  principal 
needs  more  the  skills  and  insights  of  the  human  relations  expert  than 
those  of  the  specialist  supervisor. 

V.  TIKE  DEVOTED  TO  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Studies  have  revealed  how  much  time  the  principal  gives  to  the 
supervision  of  instruction  as  one  of  his  duties.  Jacobson,  Reavis,  and 
Logsdon  make  reference  to  a  comparative  investigation  on  a  national  basis 
conducted  in  1928  and  again  in  19^+8  by  the  National  Education  Association 
The  results  indicated  that  the  modem  principal  devotes  not  much  more 
time  to  supervision  than  his  predecessor.  In  1928  the  supervising,  or 
full-time,  principal  spent  33*8  per  cent  of  his  time  in  supervisory 
activities,  and  the  teaching  principal  spent  10.0  per  cent.  By  19^+8 

^Jacobson  and  Reavis,  o£.  cit. ,  531 . 
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these  figures  increased  to  38.9  per  cent  and  12.4  per  cent  for  the 

23 

respective  principals. 


The  elementary  principal ,  on  the  whole ,  seems  to  give  more  time 

24 

to  supervision  than  does  his  high  school  counterpart.  The  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  quotes  a 
recent  Virginia  study  which  found  that  the  average  high-school  principal 
works  a  48.5  hour  week  and  devotes  only  7.5  hours  or  15.4  per  cent  of 
his  time  to  supervision.  The  Bulletin  concludes: 

This  would  not  indicate  that  the  principal  is  giving 
an  increasing  amount  of  time  to  supervision  of  instruction 
since  Billett  found  in  a  study  conducted  back  in  1932  that 
he  was  then  giving  15.2  per  cent  of  his  time  to  supervision. 

In  passing  it  would  be  noted  that  the  principal  has  not  yet 
solved  the  problem  of  finding  the  necessary  amount  of  time 
for  the  discharge  of  what  has  often  been  called  his  most 
important  function  -  one  that  should  command  50  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent  of  his  time. 

The  National  Elementary  School  Principal  has  recently  published 
a  comprehensive  research  study  into  the  elementary  school  principalship 
in  the  United  States.  The  study  defined  a  supervising  principal  as  one 
who  gives  half  or  more  of  his  time  to  administration  and  supervision, 


and  a  teaching  principal  as  one  who  gives  more  than  half  his  time  to 
classroom  teaching.*  2^ 


23 

Jacobson,  Reavis,  and  Logsdon,  op.  cit . ,  p.  18. 

24Ibid. ,  pp.  496-498. 

2 -5 The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  ,  "How  Can  the  Principal  Frovide  Effective  Supervision  in 
His  School,"  XL  (April,  1956),  p.  181. 

26 

The  National  Elementary  Principal,  op.  cit.  ,  222. 
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On  the  average  the  supervising  principal  spends  47.1  school 

hours  and  4.9  out  of  school  hours  on  school  matters  each  week  while  the 

teaching  principal  spends  47.5  school  hours  and  5*3  out  of  school  hours 

27 

over  the  same  period.  Of  this  school  time  the  study  found  that  the 

average  principal  devotes  one-third  of  his  time  supervising,  and  that 

28 

he  would  like  to  spend  much  more  time  at  it.  The  principals  agreed 

that  time  saved  from  administration  and  clerical  work  by  the  supervising 

principals  and  classroom  teaching  responsibilities  by  teaching  principals 

29 

would  be  devoted  to  supervisory  functions. 

This  problem  of  obtaining  more  time  from  administrative  and 

teaching  work  in  order  to  devote  more  to  supervision  is  an  important 

one.  Yet  in  order  to  function  adequately  as  a  supervisor  he  must  do 

so.  Barr  and  Burton  recognized  this  more  than  thirty  years  ago: 

...  If  the  principal  is  to  be  a  supervisor,  a  real 
professional  leader  of  teachers ,  he  must  be  relieved  of 
much  of  the  cheap  routine  and  clinical  work  now  occupying 
his  time.-' 

One  national  group  ten  years  ago  recommended  that  every  elementary 
school  have  at  least  part-time  clerical  assistance,  that  a  school 
of  400  pupils  have  a  full-time  clerk,  and  that  a  school  of  800  pupils 

27Ibid. ,  pp.  98-102. 

28 Ibid. ,  p.  13. 

2?Ibid.,  p.  98. 

^°A.S.Barr  and  William  H.  Burton,  The  Supervision  of  Instruction , 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1926,  p.  43. 
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have  two  full-time  clerks. ^  Jacobson,  Reavis,  and  Logsdon  state  that 

it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  a  clerk  should  be  provided  in  a  school 

on  the  basis  of  one  for  each  20  teachers  in  the  elementary  school  or 

32 

for  each  500  students  enrolled  in  the  high  school. 

VI.  TRAINING  FOR  SUPERVISION 

The  last  aspect  of  the  principal  as  a  supervisor  to  be  considered 
is  by  no  means  the  least  important  -  his  training  and  preparation  for  the 
performance  of  this  important  task.  In  1926  Barr  and  Burton  took  the 
view: 

...  If  the  principal  is  tc  assume  an  important  role  in  the 
determination  of  educational  policies,  he  must  concern  himself 
with  problems  of  supervision  and  the  improvement  of  teaching. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  that  principals  as  a  rule  are  not 
trained  for  supervision,  but  this  is  a  remedial  defect. ^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  'remedial  defect'  has  not 

been  completely  corrected.  The  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Althouse  maintained  that 

a  convention  has  developed  which  frees  the  principal  from  teaching 

duties  but  neither  trains  him  nor  requires  him  to  supervise  the 

34 

teaching  of  his  staff.  Erown,  in  his  study  of  supervision  in 


31 


The  National  Elementary  Principal,  o£.  cit.,  p.  76. 


^aul  B.  Jacobson,  William  C.  Reavis,  and  James  D.  Logsdon, 
The  Effective  School  Principal ,  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. ,1954, 
p.  572. 


Barr  and  Burton,  loc.  cit. 

34 

Ontario  Inspectors'  Association,  "Leadership  for  the 
Improvement  of  Instruction,"  Thirteenth  Yearbook  ,  Toronto:  Copp-Clark 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  1957.  p.  35* 
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Ontario ,  found  that  inspectors  believe  the  majority  of  principals  to  be 
inadequately  trained  to  give  vital  instructional  leadership,  frequently 
having  no  more  academic  or  professional  training  than  the  teachers. 
Teachers  and  principals  themselves  were  in  substantial  agreement  with 

35 

this  point  of  view. 

Any  attempt  to  increase  the  principal's  importance  as  an 
instructional  leader  must  prepare  him  for  it.  There  hardly  seems  much  to 
be  gained  in  freeing  the  principal  from  teaching  and  clerical  tasks  to 
devote  more  time  to  supervisory  activities  if  he  is  not  trained  to  do  so. 
The  development  of  the  leadership  course  for  principals  at  the  University 
of  Alberta  and  the  growth  of  numerous  principal  study  groups  and 
associations  across  the  country  indicate  that  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
of  this  fact. 


VII.  SUMMAHT 

An  examination  of  the  literature  reveals  that  educational 
authorities  have  long  urged  that  the  principal  be  extended  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  his  school. 
However,  what  was  advocated  in  theory  was  largely  ignored  in  practice. 
Several  factors  account  for  this :  the  concept  that  the  principal  was 
only  the  local  representative  of  the  superintendent,  lack  of  proper 
training  of  the  principal  for  supervisory  activities,  and  administrative 
and  teaching  chains. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  is  evidence  that  the  position  of  the 

-^Brown,  ojo.  cit.  .  p.  30. 
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principal  has  been  undergoing  a  gradual  change  in  function  bringing  it 
more  in  line  with  established  theory.  This  change  is  making  increasing 


demands  on  the  principal  as  an  instructional  leader  with  the  emphasis 
on  providing  a  suitable  climate  for  improved  instruction  rather  than 
on  the  specialist  knowledge  associated  with  the  subject  supervisor. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PROCEDURE  FOLLOWED  IN  CARRYING  OUT  INVESTIGATION 

A  questionnaire^  for  the  principals  of  the  thirty-five  regional 
schools  in  New  Brunswick  was  devised  to  gather  the  data  needed  for  the 
investigation.  The  design  of  the  instrument  was  arranged  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  principals'  total  relationship  to  the 
supervision  of  instruction.  To  accomplish  this  design  the  instrument 
was  divided  into  three  sections:  setting,  supervisory  practices,  and 
point  of  view. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  section  was  to  provide  as  comprehensive 
picture  as  possible  of  the  educational  background  in  the  regional  school 
districts  in  which  the  principals  carry  on  their  supervisory  activities. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  consider  such  items  as:  the  area  of  the 
school  districts,  the  number  of  schools  under  the  principals' 
responsibility,  the  pupil  population,  the  qualifications  and 
experience  of  the  staffs,  the  school  organization,  the  principals'  own 
backgrounds,  and  their  duties  other  than  supervision. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  section,  on  supervisory  practices, 
was  to  find  to  what  extent  instructional  supervision  is  actually  provided 
in  the  regional  school  districts  from  the  principals'  viewpoints.  Such 
items  as:  policies  of  the  school  boards  regarding  supervision,  provision 
of  supervisory  services  by  the  county  supervisory  staffs ,  the  time 

■'•See  Appendix  A. 
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devoted  to  supervision  by  the  principals  and  how  they  employed  it, 
were  included  in  the  questionnaire  to  reveal  the  adequacy  of  the 
supervisory  programs  in  the  districts. 

The  third  section,  point  of  view,  was  designed  to  find  out  what 
the  principals  think  of  supervision  as  one  of  their  duties,  and  to  what 
extent  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  points  of  view  of  the  school 
boards  and  county  superintendents  toward  supervision.  Finally,  space 
was  left  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  for  the  principals  to  express 
any  additional  opinions  on  their  responsibilities  for  instructional 
supervision. 

Ideas  for  construction  of  the  questionnaire  were  obtained  from 

2 

the  literature  reviewed  in  Chapters  II  and  III.  Theses  by  Hencley 

3 

and  Brown  were  especially  valuable  in  providing  suggestions  for  a 
questionnaire  of  this  type.  The  first  draft  of  the  questionnaire  was 
submitted  to  the  thesis  committee  for  criticism,  and  consequently 
revised.  The  second  draft  was  sent  to  four  regional  school  principals 
and  two  officials  in  the  New  Brunswick  Department  of  Education  for 
criticism  and  suggestions.  This  draft  was  also  presented  to  the 
masters'  seminar  for  review.  Many  excellent  suggestions  from  all  sides 

2 

Stephen  P.  Hencley,  A  Descriptive  Survey  of  the  Alberta 
Divisional  and  County  School  Superintendent ,  unpublished  Master's  Thesis, 
University  of  Alberta,  1958. 

•^Corbin  A.  Brown,  Elementary  School  Supervision  in  Ontario: 

An  Evaluation  of  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Program,  unpublished  Doctor  of 
Pedagogy  Thesis,  University  of  Toronto,  19^+6  (microfilm  in  Rutherford 
Library,  University  of  Alberta). 
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caused  the  questionnaire  to  be  revised  extensively.  After  the  third 
draft  was  inspected  by  the  thesis  committee,  the  final  draft  was 
prepared . 

4 

A  letter  to  the  thirty-five  regional  school  principals 

explaining  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  and  requesting  their 

co-operation  in  completing  it  was  mailed  on  March  17.  1959.  The 

names  and  addresses  of  the  principals  were  obtained  from  the  provincial 

Department  of  Education's  1958-59  directory  of  schools  and  principals. 

Two  weeks  later  a  letter^  was  sent  to  the  thirteen  county  superintendents 

requesting  their  permission  to  carry  out  the  study. 

On  April  6,  1959.  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  along  with  a 

letter  of  further  explanation was  sent  to  each  of  the  regional  school 

principals.  By  May  4  twelve  of  the  principals  had  still  not  returned 

7 

the  completed  questionnaire,  and  so  a  follow-up  letter  was  mailed  to 
them.  As  a  result  of  this  letter  eight  more  questionnaires  were 
received,  making  a  total  of  thirty-one,  or  88.57  per  cent.  The  data 
included  in  the  returned  questionnaires  have  been  compiled  and  tabulated 
in  Chapter  V. 


^See  Appendix  B  for  sample  of  first  letter  to  principals. 

^See  Appendix  B  for  sample  of  letter  to  superintendents. 

^See  Appendix  B  for  sample  of  letter  accompanying  questionnaire. 

7 

See  Appendix  B  for  sample  of  follow-up  letter. 
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CHATTER  V 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  FROM  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES 
TO  PRINCIPALS 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  descriptive  analysis 
of  the  data  contained  in  the  questionnaires  returned  by  thirty-one 
regional  school  principals  in  New  Brunswick.  The  data  are  presented  for 
the  most  part  in  tabular  form,  and  the  organization  of  the  chapter 
follows  that  of  the  questionnaire. 


I.  SETTING 

The  information  from  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  is 
designed  to  provide  a  picture  of  the  overall  educational  responsibility 
of  regional  school  principals  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  context  within 
which  they  endeavor  to  function  as  instructional  supervisors. 

Regional  School  Districts 

The  educational  responsibility  of  the  regional  school  principal 
in  New  Brunswick  is  quite  unique  in  that  it  extends  beyond  the  supervision 
of  all  grades  in  one  school  to  all  grades  of  several  schools  within  a 
geographical  area  called  the  regional  school  district.  Data  in  Table  I 
show  the  area  in  square  miles  included  by  the  regional  school  districts 
of  the  thirty-one  principals  reporting.  The  total  area  of  5»6l0  square 
miles  takes  in  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  geographical  area  of  the  province. 
There  is  a  wide  range  in  area  of  the  regional  school  districts,  from 
fifteen  square  miles  in  the  thickly  populated  areas  to  450  square  miles 
in  the  more  sparsely  settled  areas.  The  mean  area  for  the  thirty-one 
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TABLE  I 

AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILES  OF  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Area  in  Square  Miles 

Number  of  Regional  Districts 

400  -  450 

4 

350  -  399 

0 

300  -  349 

7 

250  -  299 

0 

200  -  249 

1 

150  -  199 

2 

100  -  149 

6 

50  -  99 

6 

0-49 

5 

Total  number  of  districts  31 

Total  area  in  square  miles  5«6l0 

Mean  area  in  square  miles  180.9? 


districts  is  180.97  square  miles.  Twenty  districts  contain  an  area  of 
one  hundred  square  miles  or  more.  Because  the  larger  districts  are 
generally  more  scattered  in  population  and  include  greater  numbers  of 
one-room  schools ,  there  are  transportation  problems  which  make  it 
difficult  for  the  principals  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
educational  progress  of  the  districts’  elementary  schools. 

The  total  pupil  population  for  the  thirty-one  regional  districts, 
as  indicated  in  Table  II,  is  24,276.  This  figure  comprises  approximately 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  for  the  entire  province , 
reported  as  133,965  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1958."*"  Thirty-three  per  cent, 


^New  Brunswick  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report  for  1958 , 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  1959,  P*  11. 
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or  7  »987 ,  of  the  regional  school  population  are  enrolled  in  grades 
seven  to  twelve  in  the  regional  high  schools ,  and  6 7  per  cent ,  or 
lo,289»  are  in  grades  one  to  six  in  the  elementary  schools.  As  in 
area  so  in  pupil  population  a  great  gap  exists  between  the  district 
having  the  smallest  enrollment  with  232  pupils  and  the  district  having 
the  largest  enrollment  with  2,204  pupils.  The  mean  enrollment  is 
783.09  pupils.  Twenty-four  principals  each  have  more  than  500  pupils 
who  are  their  direct  supervisory  responsibility. 


TABLE  II 

FUFIL  POPULATION  OF  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Number  of  Pupils 

Number  of  Regional  Districts 

2100  -  2400 

1 

1800  -  2099 

0 

1500  -  1799 

0 

1200  -  1499 

1 

900  -  1199 

8 

600  -  899 

10 

300  -  599 

10 

0  -  299 

1 

Total  number  of  districts 

31 

Total  number  of  pupils 

24,276 

Mean  number  of  pupils 

783 

One  regional  school  district  houses  all  its  pupils ,  both 
elementary  and  high  school,  in  the  regional  school.  Thirty  districts, 
as  revealed  in  Table  III,  have  a  total  of  304  elementary  schools  with 
an  average  of  10.13  schools  in  each  district.  Although  one  district 
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TABLE  III 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTARY-  SCHOOLS,  GRADES  1-6,  IN 
THIRTY*  NEW  BRUNSWICK  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Number  of  Elementary 

Number  of  Districts 

Schools 

18  -  19 

2 

16  -  17 

1 

14  -  15 

3 

12  -  13 

6 

10  -  n 

6 

8-9 

4 

6  -  7 

3 

4-5 

1 

2-3 

3 

0-1 

1 

Total  number  of  school  districts 

30 

Total  number  of  elementary  schools 

304 

Mean  number  of  elementary  schools 

10.13 

♦One  school  district  houses  all  grades  in  the  regional  school. 


has  only  one  elementary  school  within  its  area,  two  have  as  many  as 
nineteen,  and  eighteen  districts  have  ten  or  more  elementary  schools. 

The  great  majority  of  the  elementary  schools  have  only  one 
room.  The  number  in  this  category  is  238 ,  almost  80  per  cent  of  the 
total.  These  one-room  schools  provide  elementary  education  for  5»334 
pupils,  or  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  elementary  school 
population.  The  one-room  schools  have  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of 
twenty-two  compared  to  thirty-six  for  the  sixty-six  schools  containing 
more  than  one  room.  It  would  appear  that  one-room  schools ,  in 
addition  to  increasing  the  instructional  burdens  of  the  teachers 
through  the  multi-grade  arrangement  and  the  supervisory  problems 
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of  the  principals  because  of  the  large  number  generally  for  which  he 
is  responsible,  are  inefficient  to  operate  from  a  financial  standpoint 
because  of  the  comparatively  low  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

Qualifications  of  Staffs 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  to 
determine  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staffs  of 
the  regional  school  districts  in  order  to  find  out  how  professionally 
qualified  the  teachers  are  whom  the  principals  supervise . 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  regional  school 
districts  under  study  is  968.  Table  IV  gives  the  distribution  of 
teachers  in  the  thirty-one  districts.  The  number  of  teachers  varies 
from  eleven  in  the  smallest  district  to  seventy-five  in  the  largest 
with  the  mean  being  31.87.  Twenty  districts  each  employ  more  than 
twenty-five  teachers.  As  the  number  of  teachers  increases  so  does  the 
supervisory  responsibility  of  the  principals. 

The  professional  qualifications  of  academic  teachers  of  the 
senior  high  school  grades  in  the  regional  high  schools  are  summarized 
in  Table  V.  Twenty-five  of  the  125  teachers  have  two  degrees ,  and 
twenty-eight  have  one  degree.  Thirty  teachers  have  had  one,  two,  or 
three  years  of  university  education  in  addition  to  a  year  of  teacher 
training.  However,  fully  a  third,  forty- two,  of  the  teachers  have 
had  only  one  year  of  teacher  training  at  a  teachers’  college  which 
is  not  affiliated  with  any  university  and  which  emphasizes  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades  in  its  curriculum.  This  is 
a  serious  situation  when  it  is  considered  that  these  teachers  are 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Number  of  Teachers 

Number  of  Regional  Districts 

70  - 

75 

1 

65  - 

69 

0 

6o  - 

64 

0 

55  - 

59 

0 

50  - 

54 

1 

4  5  - 

49 

1 

40  - 

44 

4 

35  - 

39 

4 

30  - 

34 

4 

25  - 

29 

6 

20  - 

24 

5 

15  - 

19 

1 

10  - 

14 

4 

Total  number  of 
Total  number  of 

school  districts 
teachers 

31 

968 

Mean  number  of  teachers  31.87 


instructing  students  many  of  whom  plan  to  attend  university. 

According  to  the  information  in  Table  VI  only  fifty-three,  less 
than  a  third,  of  the  178  teachers  in  the  junior  high  school  division 
have  had  more  professional  training  than  the  required  minimum  of  one 
year  at  teachers'  college  while  124  have  had  only  the  required  minimum. 
One  person  is  instructing  in  junior  high  school  whose  only  professional 
qualification  is  a  six  weeks  teacher  training  course. 

The  New  Brunswick  regional  schools  offer  vocational  courses 
in  commerce ,  home  economics ,  and  industrial  arts  along  with  the  standard 
academic  course.  Table  VII  indicates  that  while  ninety-one  of  the  123 
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PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AC  ADM  C  TEACHERS 
OF  GRADES  10-12  IN  REGIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Professional  Qualifications 

Number  of  Teachers 

B.A. ,  or  B.Sc.,  and  B.Sd. 

B.A.  or  B.Sc. 

Three  years  of  university 

Two  years  of  university 

One  year  of  university 

One  year  of  teacher  training 

25 

28 

6 

13 

11 

42 

Total 

125 

TABLE  VI 

PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS 
GRADES  7-9  IN  REGIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OF 

Professional  Qualifications 

Number  of  Teachers 

B.A. ,  or  B.Sc.,  and  B.Sd. 

B.A.  or  B.Sc. 

Three  years  of  university 

Two  years  of  university 

One  year  of  university 

One  year  of  teacher  training 
Six  weeks  of  teacher  training 

2 

14 

2 

15 

20 

124 

1 

Total 

178 

vocational  teachers  have  benefited  from  at  least  two  years  of  teacher 
training  preparation  for  their  teaching  duties  nineteen  have  had  just 
six  weeks  or  less  of  teacher  training.  This  relatively  large  proportion 
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TABLE  VII 

PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS  IN  REGIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Professional 

Qualifications 

Number  of  Teachers 

At  least  two 

years  of  teacher  training 

91 

At  least  one 

year  of  teacher  training 

13 

Six  weeks  or 

less  of  teacher  training 

19 

Total 

123 

of  poorly  qualified  vocational  teachers  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
almost  overnight  development  of  the  regional  school  program  and  the 
consequent  high  demand  for  vocational  teachers.  Many  districts  have 
been  forced  to  accept  poorly  qualified  teachers  simply  to  keep  classes 
operating. 

Table  VIII  provides  information  about  the  professional 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  Of  the  542 
teachers  only  thirty-eight  have  higher  qualifications  than  the 
minimum  already  noted,  and  448  have  only  the  required  minimum.  More 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  elementary  teachers  are  in  the  classrooms  with 
the  benefit  of  either  a  six  weeks  teacher  training  course  or  no 
professional  training  at  all. 
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PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
GRADES  1-6  IN  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Professional  Qualifications 

Number  of  Teachers 

B.A..  ,  or  B.Sc.,  and  B.Ed. 

3 

B.A.  or  B.Sc. 

2 

Three  years  of  university 

3 

Two  years  of  university 

1 

One  year  of  university 

29 

One  year  of  teacher  training 

448 

Six  weeks  of  teacher  training 

27 

No  teacher  training 

29 

Total 

542 

The  foregoing  data  point  up  the  fact  that  the  professional 


qualifications  of  many  teachers  in  the  regional  school  districts  are 
low.  This  fact  has  important  consequences  for  the  principal  as  a 
supervisor  of  instruction. 

Experience  of  Staffs 

The  amount  of  instructional  experience  teachers  have  had  is  also 
of  significance  to  the  principal  in  his  capacity  as  a  supervisor.  A 
summary  of  the  teaching  experience  of  the  968  teachers  in  the  regional 
school  districts  is  presented  in  Table  IX.  It  discloses  that  134 
teachers  are  in  their  first  year  of  teaching,  122  have  had  two  years 
of  experience,  179  have  had  three  to  five  years,  207  have  had  six  to 
ten  years,  and  326  have  had  more  than  ten  years. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  with  five  or  fewer  years  of  experience 
comprises  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  which  is 
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TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  IN 
REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Years  of  Experience 

Grades  10-12 

Number  of  Teachers 

Grades  7-9  Vocational  Grades  1-6  Total 

1  year 

8 

28 

29 

69 

134 

2  years 

7 

23 

26 

66 

122 

3-5  years 

27 

44 

29 

79 

179 

6-10  years 

32 

32 

26 

117 

207 

more  than  10  years 

51 

51 

13 

211 

326 

Total 

125 

178 

123 

542 

968 

considerably  higher  than  the  30  per  cent  for  the  province  as  a  whole 

reported  in  a  teachers'  association  brief  to  the  minister  of  education 

2 

in  November,  1958.  This  discrepancy  reflects  the  almost  universal 
problem  of  retaining  experienced  teachers  in  rural  school  systems. 
Having  such  large  numbers  of  teachers  with  few  years  of  experience  to 
look  after,  adds  considerably  to  the  supervisory  problems  of  the 
regional  school  principals. 

High  annual  turnover  of  teachers  is  yet  another  factor  which 
adds  to  the  supervisory  problems  of  these  principals.  Reference  to 
Table  X  indicates  that  2l6  teachers  are  new  this  year  to  the  regional 
districts  in  which  they  are  working.  While  five  of  the  principals  have 
only  two  new  teachers  each  to  initiate  into  the  system,  four  have 
twelve,  and  twenty-one  principals  have  five  or  more.  The  average 


^New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Association,  "Brief,"  The 
Educational  Review ,  LXXXIII,  November-December ,  1958,  p.  44. 
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TABLE  X 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  NEW  TO  REGIONAL  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  THIS  PAST  YEAR,  1958-59 


Number  of  Teachers 


Number  of  Regional  Districts 


12  -  13 
10-11 
8-9 
6  -  7 

4  -  5 
2-3 
0-1 


4 

6 

6 

2 

4 

9 

0 


Total  number  of  school  districts 

Total  number  of  teachers  new  to  districts 

Mean  number  of  teachers  new  to  districts 


31 

216 


6.97 


principal  has  almost  seven  teachers  new  to  his  district  this  year,  or 
a  turnover  of  22.31  per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 

Background  of  the  Principal 

This  part  of  the  questionnaire  was  concerned  with  the  professional 
preparation  and  teaching  experience ,  including  that  as  a  principal ,  of 
the  regional  school  principals.  As  shown  in  Table  XI  one  of  the  thirty- 
one  principals  holds  a  master's  degree,  ten  hold  two  bachelors'  degrees, 
nine  hold  one  bachelor's  degree,  and  eleven  hold  no  degree  of  any  type. 
Seven  of  this  latter  group  have  some  university  training  in  addition  to 
their  year  of  teacher  training. 

As  a  group  the  principals  have  had  several  years  of  experience 
in  teaching.  Table  XII  reveals  that  although  one  principal  has  had  just 
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PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Professional  Qualifications 

Number  of  Principals 

M.A.  (Education) 

1 

B.A. ,  or  B.Sc. ,  and  B.Ed. 

10 

B.A.  or  B.Sc. 

9 

Three  years  of  university 

4 

One  year  of  university 

3 

One  year  of  teacher  training 

3 

Vocational  License 

1 

31 


TABLE  XII 


YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

IN  TEACHING  OF  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

Years  of  Experience 

Number  of  Principals 

40-45 

1 

35  -  39 

0 

30  -  34 

0 

25  -  29 

2 

20  -  24 

12 

15  -  19 

5 

10  -  14 

6 

5-9 

3 

0-4 

2 

Total  number  of  principals 

31 

Total  number  of  years  of 

experience 

546 

Mean  number  of  years  of  experience 

17.61 

two  years  of  experience ,  twenty-five  have  had  more  than  ten  and 
fifteen  have  had  twenty  or  more.  The  average  number  of  years  spent  in 
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teaching,  including  those  as  a  regional  school  administrator,  for  the 
thirty-one  principals  is  17.61.  Twenty-seven  of  the  principals  have 
taught  in  senior  high  school,  fifteen,  in  junior  high  school,  and 
fourteen,  in  elementary  school.  The  latter  figure  indicates  that 
seventeen  principals  had  no  prior  experience  with  elementary  grades 
before  assuming  the  supervisory  duties  of  the  principalship. 

The  principals  were  asked  to  list  any  training  which  they  had 
taken  before  becoming  principal  which  they  considered  especially  valuable 
in  fulfilling  their  duties.  This  question  was  included  to  determine 
just  what  specific  preparation  for  their  job  the  principals  have  had. 
Table  XIII  gives  this  information.  Summer  school  courses  in  supervision 

TABLE  XIII 

PRE-SERVICE  TRAINING  CONSIDERED  HELPFUL  BY  REGIONAL 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Type  of  Training 


Number  of  Principals 


University  courses  2 
Summer  School  Courses  in  Supervision  6 
Experience  as  Principal  at  other  schools  2 
Experience  as  Vice-Principal  4 
Experience  as  a  Teacher  4 
Experience  and  Training  in  Industry  3 
No  Training  of  any  type  10 


31 


were  considered  helpful  by  six  principals.  Four  principals  regarded 
their  experience  as  vice -principal  as  being  of  assistance,  and  four 
more  submitted  their  experience  as  a  teacher.  Three  principals  gained 
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valuable  training  and  experience  as  supervisors  in  industry.  Ten 
principals  replied  that  they  had  had  no  specific  training  for  the  work 
before  becoming  a  principal.  One  principal  commented  that  "the  school 
of  tough  experience  in  the  job  was  the  only  instruction  he  had." 

The  principals  were  also  asked  to  mention  any  in-service  training 
which  they  have  had  since  becoming  principal  which  they  thought  had 
improved  their  oerformance.  The  replies  are  listed  in  Table  XIV.  By 
far  the  largest  number,  sixteen,  stated  they  have  had  no  in-service 

TABLE  XIV 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  CONSIDERED  HELPFUL  BX  REGIONAL 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Type  of  Training 

Number  of  Principals 

Summer  School  Courses 

7 

Leadership  Course  for  Principals 

7 

Principals1  Group  Meetings 

4 

Professional  Reading 

1 

No  Training  of  Any  Type 

12 

31 

training  of  any  type  since  becoming  principal.  Seven  found  summer  school 


courses  valuable,  and  seven  more  the  Leadership  Course  for  Principals. 
The  latter  course,  supported  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and  inspired  by 
a  similar  course  given  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  was  given  for  the 
first  time  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  in  1958  to  a  province-wide 
selected  group  of  thirty  principals.  If  continued  its  influence  should 
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make  itself  increasingly  felt  in  future  years.  Only  four  principals 
listed  principals'  group  meetings  as  valuable  in-service  training.  This 
is  inexplicable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fifteen  principals  stated  they 
are  members  of  county  associations  of  principals  which  meet  regularly 
throughout  the  school  year. 

School  Organization 

Generally  in  school  systems  the  school  board  employs  a  secretary 
who  administers  the  business  affairs  of  the  board  who  is  thereby 
identified  with  the  board,  and  a  principal  who  administers  the  edu¬ 
cational  affairs  of  the  board  and  is  thus  identified  with  the  professional 
staff.  The  separation  between  the  functions  of  these  two  officials  is 
quite  clear  cut.  However,  when  the  regional  school  districts  in  New 
Brunswick  commenced  operation  about  a  decade  ago  many  of  the  principals 
for  various  reasons  were  assigned  the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  boards 
thus  combining  the  educational  and  business  concerns  of  the  boards  and 
ignoring  the  difference  between  them.  Over  the  years  the  number  of  men 
who  combine  both  functions  has  tended  to  decrease  as  the  disadvantages 
of  the  anamalous  situation  have  become  evident.  Five  principals  reported 
that  they  act  as  secretary  to  the  school  board  in  addition  to  principal. 
One  principal  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  combination  of  functions 
with  these  words: 

Principals  and  secretaries  should  not  be  the  same  person. 

Combining  the  jobs  is  a  cheap  way  to  get  a  secretary.  It 
decreases  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  principal  by 
emeshing  him  in  numerous  clerical  details. 

Very  few  of  the  regional  principals  are  supplied  with 
secretarial  help.  The  County  Finance  Boards  do  not  provide  any.  These 
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boards  are  responsible  for  financing  the  minimum  educational  program  in 
their  respective  counties.  Capitol  expenditures,  such  as  buildings  and 
busses,  and  services  which  go  beyond  this  minimum  program  become  direct 
costs  on  the  local  regional  school  districts.  In  this  latter  category, 
apparently,  the  finance  boards  consider  office  assistance  to  the 
principals  belongs. 

Five  principals  are  given  clerical  assistance  by  the  regional 
school  boards.  One  board  employs  a  full-time  secretary  to  the  principal, 
and  the  remaining  four  relieve  a  commercial  teacher  from  part  of  her 
teaching  duties  to  help  the  principal  in  the  school  office.  In  the 
literature  there  is  general  agreement  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
an  office  clerk  for  each  400-500  pupils.  From  the  information  above  it 
seems  clear  the  agreement  does  not  extend  to  the  regional  school  districts 
of  New  Brunswick  where  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-one  have  enrollments 
in  excess  of  400. 

Twenty-seven  principals  reported  that  the  regional  school  boards 
appoint  one  of  the  teachers  on  the  regional  school  staff  as  vice-principal 
to  aid  the  principals  administer  and  supervise  the  districts'  schools. 

The  various  duties  which  the  vice-principals  are  assigned  are  shown  in 
Table  XV.  Not  many  are  assigned  specific  duties.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  principals,  twelve,  stated  that  the  vice-principal  gives 
general  assistance  in  administration  and  supervision.  However,  thirteen 
principals  mentioned  such  specific  responsibilities  as  supervising  the 
guidance  program,  assisting  in  preparing  the  time-table,  acting  as 
advisor  to  the  students'  council,  and  supervising  the  discipline  in  the 
regional  school.  One  lady  principal,  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a 
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DUTIES  OF  VICE-PRINCIPALS  IN  TWENTY-SEVEN* 
REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Type  of  Duty 


Number  of  Vice-Principals 


General  assistance  in  administration  and  supervision 

Responsibility  in  absence  of  principal 

Duty  Schedules  for  building  and  playground  supervision 

Advisor  to  student  council 

Supervisor  of  guidance  program 

Assistance  in  time-tabling 

Supervisor  of  discipline  in  regional  school 

Supervisor  of  audio-visual  program 

Supervisor  of  athletics 

Supervisor  of  busses  and  attendance 

Supervisor  of  junior  high  department 

Supervisor  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools 


12 

8 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Tour  districts  have  no  vice-principal. 


religious  order,  delegates  to  her  vice-principal,  a  lay  teacher,  the 
responsibility  for  supervising  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  district.  Two  principals  regretted  they  could  assign  no  duties  to 
their  vice -principals .  One ,  principal  of  one  of  the  larger  districts 
complained:  "The  vice-principal  has  very  few  responsibilities  because  he 

is  unable  to  assume  delegated  authority.11  The  other  principal  simply 
stated:  "The  vice-principal  is  a  teaching  housewife  -  no  comment." 

Teaching  and  administrative  Duties  of  the  Principal 

All  the  regional  school  principals  in  this  study  are  teaching 
principals  in  that  they  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  each  week  in 
regular  class  room  teaching  besides  their  administrative  and  supervisory 
duties.  Table  XVI  is  a  summary  of  how  many  hours  each  week  principals 
devote  to  teaching  and  tasks  classed  as  administrative.  The  amount  of 
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SCHOOL  HOURS  EACH  WEEK  GIVEN  TO  TEACHING  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  BY  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Principal 

Teaching 

Administration 

Total 

1 

8 

22 

30 

2 

16 

14 

30 

3 

30 

0 

30 

4 

16 

14 

30 

5 

14 

16 

30 

6 

15 

15 

30 

7 

25 

5 

30 

8 

27 

3 

30 

9 

17 

13 

30 

10 

14 

l6 

30 

11 

17 

13 

30 

12 

10 

20 

30 

13 

25 

4 

29 

14 

25 

3 

28 

15 

15 

12 

27 

16 

23 

4 

27 

17 

27 

0 

27 

18 

25 

2 

27 

19 

20 

5 

25 

20 

10 

15 

25 

21 

21 

4 

25 

22 

10 

15 

25 

23 

8 

17 

25 

24 

19 

6 

25 

25 

11 

14 

25 

26 

6 

15 

21 

27 

10 

10 

20 

28 

7 

12 

19 

29 

13 

6 

19 

30 

8 

7 

15 

31 

7 

7 

14 

Total 

499 

309 

808 

Mean 

16.09 

9.97 

26.06 

time  principals  spend  in  teaching  each  week  varies  from  six  hours  to 
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thirty  hours  with  a  mean  number  of  16.09  hours.  The  amount  of  school 
time  principals  devote  to  administrative  duties  in  the  same  period  of 
time  varies  from  no  time  at  all  to  twenty-two  hours  with  a  mean  number 
of  9.97  hours.  Obviously  these  two  activities  take  up  the  major  share 
of  the  principals'  school  time  leaving  very  little  for  the  supervision 
of  instruction.  Thirteen  principals  reported  having  home-room 
responsibilities  as  well  as  their  other  responsibilities. 

The  principals'  work  day  does  not  end  with  the  school  day.  The 
average  number  of  out  of  school  hours  spent  by  the  principals  on  school 
work  amounts  to  seventeen  hours  each  month.  One  principal  claimed  he 
puts  in  a  forty  hour  week  after  school  classes.  He  happens  also  to  be 
secretary  to  the  school  board. 

II .  SUPERVISORY  PRACTICES 

This  section  of  the  questionnaire  seeks  to  analyze  the  supervisory 
policies  and  practices  of  the  regional  school  boards  and  county  supervisory 
staffs  in  relation  to  the  regional  school  principals  and  also  the 
supervisory  policies  and  practices  of  the  principals  themselves. 

Supervision  and  the  School  Board 

No  school  board ,  according  to  the  information  obtained  from  the 
principals ,  has  expressed  in  written  form  any  specific  policy  directing 
the  principal's  responsibility  as  a  supervisor  of  instruction.  However, 
twenty-four  principals  reported  that  school  boards  have  made  verbal 
requests  that  they  include  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  the 
districts'  elementary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  regional  high  schools 
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among  their  duties.  While  generally  the  pattern  of  supervision  is 
left  to  the  principals'  direction,  seven  boards  expect  the  principals  to 
visit  the  elementary  schools  a  stated  number  of  times  each  year,  and 
report  to  the  boards  on  their  findings.  Five  boards  have  requested  the 
principal  to  hold  regular  staff  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  elementary 
teachers . 

So  that  they  can  supervise  the  elementary  schools  adequately, 
principals  must  include  visits  to  these  schools  among  their  supervisory 
duties.  Nine  principals  stated  they  receive  financial  assistance  from 
the  county  finance  boards  to  enable  them  to  visit  elementary  schools  in 
the  regional  districts.  The  different  forms  this  assistance  assumes  are 
shown  in  Table  XVII.  Seven  principals  receive  mileage  in  varying  amounts , 

TABLE  XVII 

TRAVEL  ASSISTANCE  RECEIVED  BI  NINE*  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 
FROM  COUNTY  SCHOOL  FINANCE  BOARDS  FOR  SUPERVISION  OF 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Type  of  Assistance 


Number  of  Principals 


Ten  cents  a  mile  on  receipt  of  itemized  bill  4 
Eight  cents  a  mile  on  receipt  of  itemized  bill  1 
Travel  allowance  of  twenty  dollars  a  month  1 
Travel  allowance  included  in  salary  2 
Mileage  paid  -  not  specified  1 


Total  9 

♦Fourteen  principals  reported  receiving  no  travel  assistance  from  either 
board . 

two  have  a  travel  allowance  included  in  their  salaries ,  and  one  receives 
a  monthly  gas  allowance  of  twenty  dollars. 
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Principals  of  eight  districts  reported  that  the  regional  school 
boards  extend  them  travel  assistance  to  visit  the  elementary  schools. 
Table  XVIII  indicates  the  forms  this  assistance  takes.  Five  principals 
did  not  specify  the  type  of  assistance  they  receive,  one  reported  an 
allowance  of  ten  cents  a  mile,  and  another,  a  travel  allowance  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  One  principal  replied  that  the  school  board 
supplies  a  panel  truck  for  him  to  carry  out  his  supervisory  duties  in 
the  rural  schools. 


TABLE  XVIII 

TRAVEL  ASSISTANCE  RECEIVED  BI  EIGHT*  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 
FROM  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  FOR  SUPERVISION  OF  ELEKENTAHT 

SCHOOLS 


Type  of  Assistance 


Ten  cents  a  mile  1 
Travel  allowance  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  1 
Panel  truck  supplied  by  school  board  1 
Traveling  expenses  paid  -  not  specified  5 


Total  8 


♦Fourteen  principals  reported  receiving  no  travel  assistance  from 
either  board. 


Number  of  Principals 


Supervision  and  the  County  Supervisory  Staff 

According  to  the  information  received  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  co-ordination  between  the  regional  school  principals  and  the  county 
superintendents  regarding  the  supervision  of  instruction.  Nine  principal 
stated  that  they  and  the  county  superintendent  have  come  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  about  it.  The  arrangements  are  noted  in  Table  XIX.  In  three 
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districts  the  superintendents  visit  the  school  districts  only  on 
request,  in  three  the  principals  and  the  superintendents  plan  together 
for  the  supervisory  program,  in  two  the  principals  report  to  the 
superintendents  once  a  month,  and  in  one  the  principal  acts  as  the 
local  representative  of  the  superintendent. 

TABLE  XIX 

ARRAN GEKENTS  BETWEEN  PRINCIPALS  AND  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
FOR  SUPERVISION  IN  NINE*  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Type  of  Arrangement  Number  of  Districts 


Superintendent  visits  only  on  request  of  principal  3 

Superintendent  and  principal  plan  supervisory  program 
together  3 

Principal  reports  to  superintendent  once  a  month  2 

Principal  acts  as  local  representative  of 

superintendent  1 


Total  9 


*Twenty-one  principals  reported  no  arrangement. 

The  principals  of  eighteen  regional  districts  replied  in  the 
affirmative  that  the  county  superintendents  encourage  them  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  instruction.  Seven 
principals  added  that  the  superintendents  do  not  encourage  them  to  do 
this  because  the  superintendents  realize  that  almost  full-time  teaching 
loads  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  superintendents 
apparently  urge  principals  to  increase  their  supervisory  activities ,  no 
principal  reported  that  the  county  superintendent  provides  any  in-service 
training  in  supervision  except  the  county  principals'  associations  or 
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helps  the  principal  put  his  time  to  better  use.  This  appears  to  be  a 
paradoxical  situation. 

For  supervision  to  be  effective  the  literature  maintains  it 
must  be  a  continuous  process  employing  many  different  techniques  rather 
than  an  occasional  inspection.  For  many  regional  school  districts  the 
latter  is  more  often  the  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of 
visits  county  supervisory  staffs  are  able  to  make  to  district  schools. 
Table  XX  shows  the  number  of  visits  each  year  superintendents  and  their 
assistants  make  to  each  teacher  in  the  regional  school  districts  as 
reported  by  the  principals.  In  a  few  instances  visits  of  four  and  five 
times  a  year  to  teachers  by  the  county  supervisory  staff  are  reported. 

TABLE  XX 

NUMBER  OF  VISITS  MADE  IN  YEAR  BY  COUNTY  SUPERVISORY  STAFF 
TO  EACH  TEACHER  IN  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Superintendent 

Assistants 

Number  of  Visits  Number  of  Districts 

Number  of  Visits  Number  of  Districts 

4 

2 

5 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

11 

3 

2 

1 

13 

2 

14 

0 

2 

1 

11 

0 

2 

Total 

31 

31 

The  most  common  number,  however,  is  one  or  two.  Principals  reported 
eleven  superintendents  and  fourteen  assistants  visiting  classes  twice  a 
year,  and  thirteen  superintendents  and  eleven  assistants  visiting  classes 
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once  a  year.  These  visits  in  most  instances  are  made  only  to  the 
weakest  and  most  inexperienced  teachers. 

Supervision  and  the  Frinc ipal 

Since  the  county  supervisory  staffs  are  unable  to  give  the  time 
to  supervision  they  should  in  regional  school  districts,  it  falls  to  the 
principal  to  do  a  good  deal  of  it.  This  part  of  the  questionnaire  deals 
with  the  time  principals  spend  on  supervision  and  their  actual  supervisory 
practices.  Table  XXI  reveals  the  number  of  hours  each  week  principals 
devote  to  supervision.  Four  principals  spend  no  time  at  all  on 

TABLE  XXI 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  EACH  WEEK  GIVEN  TO  SUPERVISION 
OF  INSTRUCTION  BY  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Number 

of  Hours 

Number  of  Principals 

Total  Number 

of  Hours 

6 

5 

30 

5 

6 

30 

4 

4 

16 

3 

2 

6 

2 

4 

8 

1 

6 

6 

0 

4 

0 

Total 

31 

96 

Mean 

3. 

09 

activities  relating  to  instructional  supervision.  Five  principals  devote 
six  hours  each  week ,  which  is  the  most  time  any  principals  give  to  this 
most  important  duty.  The  mean  number  of  hours  principals  spend  on 
supervision  is  3.09  hours ,  which  comprises  10.60  per  cent  of  their 


work  week  in  school  hours. 
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Only  three  principals  stated  they  attempt  to  follow  a  planned 
program  of  supervision.  There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  teaching 
and  administrative  duties  leave  little  time  for  the  principal  to  act  as 
an  instructional  leader.  Four  principals  confessed  that  to  do  any  type 
of  supervision  during  the  day  they  must  leave  their  own  classes 
unsupervised.  Although  twenty-seven  principals  are  officially 
designated  as  supervising  principals  they  do  not  seem  to  do  the  work 
of  a  supervising  principal. 

An  indication  of  how  regional  school  principals  spend  their  time 
devoted  to  instructional  supervision  is  given  in  Table  XXII.  General 

TABLE  XXII 

TYPES  OF  SUPERVISORY  ACTIVITIES  TO  WHICH  REGIONAL  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS  DEVOTE  THEIR  TIME 


Type  of  Activity 


Frequently  Occasionally  Rarely 


1)  Class-room  visits  in  senior  high  school  3 

2)  Class-room  visits  in  junior  high  school  3 

3)  Class-room  visits  in  elementary  school  5 

4)  Individual  teacher  conferences  exclusive 

of  those  implied  in  #1,  2,  and  3  14 


12 

16 

17 

13 


14 

9 

9 

4 


5)  Grade,  Course,  or  Subject  group  teacher 
conferences 


4 


14 


9 


6)  General  Staff  Meetings 

7)  Preparing  bulletins  and  teacher  aids 

8)  Planning  and  participating  in  workshops 
and  study  groups 

9)  Carrying  on  testing  programs 


18 

12 

1 

5 


13 

9 

9 

13 


0 

7 

17 
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staff  meetings  are  the  most  popular  type  of  supervisory  technique 
employed  by  the  regional  school  principals.  Eighteen  checked  this  as 
used  frequently.  Other  frequently  used  techniques  are  individual  teacher 
conferences  which  fourteen  principals  checked,  and  preparation  of 
bulletins  and  teacher  aids  which  twelve  checked.  The  majority  of 
principals  indicated  they  visit  junior  high  and  elementary  classrooms 
occasionally  but  senior  high  classrooms  rarely.  Grade,  course,  or 
subject  group  teacher  conferences  and  testing  programs  are  also  used 
occasionally  by  a  majority  of  the  principals.  The  most  rarely  employed 
supervisory  technique  in  the  checklist  is  planning  and  participating  in 
workshops  and  study  groups  which  seventeen  principals  listed  as  using 
rarely.  In  view  of  the  little  time  principals  have  to  give  to  supervision 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  few  of  them  devote  much  of  it  to  the 
commonly  used  technique  of  classroom  visiting.  The  techniques  which  the 
principals  checked  as  using  most  frequently  can  be  employed  after  school 
hours . 

The  principals  were  asked  which  supervisory  activities  they  would 
like  to  devote  more  time  to.  Their  replies  are  given  in  Table  XXIII. 
Classroom  visits  were  most  commonly  listed  by  the  principals  with 
sixteen  choosing  junior  high  school,  fifteen  choosing  elementary  school, 
and  eleven  choosing  senior  high  school.  Nine  principals  noted  they  would 
like  to  give  more  time  to  testing  programs  in  the  district  schools.  Since 
eighteen  noted  that  they  held  general  staff  meetings  frequently  and 
thirteen  occasionally,  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  two  principals 
evidenced  a  desire  to  give  more  time  to  them.  Only  one  principal  would 
like  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  preparing  bulletins  and  teacher  aids. 
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TYPES  OF  SUPERVISORY  ACTIVITIES  TO  WHICH  REGIONAL  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DEVOTE  MORE  TIME 


Type  of  Activity 


Number  of  Principals 


1)  Classroom  visits  in  senior  high  school  11 

2)  Classroom  visits  in  junior  high  school  16 

3)  Classroom  visits  in  elementary  school  15 

4)  Individual  teacher  conferences  exclusive  of 

those  implied  in  #1 ,  2 ,  and  3  6 

5)  Grade,  Course,  or  Subject  group  teacher 

conferences  8 

6)  General  staff  meetings  2 

7)  Preparing  bulletins  and  teacher  aids  1 

8)  Planning  and  participating  in  workshops  and 

study  groups  5 

9)  Carrying  on  testing  programs  9 


Having  supplied  this  much  information  about  instructional 
supervision  in  their  districts ,  principals  were  requested  to  answer 
!,yes"  or  "no"  whether  they  considered  the  total  supervisory  services 
for  the  districts  to  be  adequate.  Twenty-seven  gave  a  negative  answer. 
There  was  unanimous  agreement  among  the  principals  thus  replying  that 
lack  of  time  through  heavy  teaching  loads ,  lack  of  clerical  and  teaching 
staff,  and  too  much  attention  to  trivial  duties  impaired  their  efficiency 
as  supervisors ,  and  thus  was  the  chief  factor  which  limited  the 
supervisory  program  in  the  districts. 

The  principals  listed  a  number  of  methods  by  which  they  thought 
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METHODS  ADVOCATED  BY  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  TO  IMF ROVE 
THE  SUPERVISORY  PROGRAM  IN  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Methods 

Number  of  Principals 

Clerical  assistance 

12 

Additional  teaching  staff 

7 

Work  shops  for  elementary  teachers 

4 

Wider  use  of  testing  programs 

Visits  of  inexperienced  teachers  with 

2 

experienced  teachers 

2 

Total 

27 

the  program  might  be  improved  from  their  point  of  view.  Table  XXIV  shows 
how  they  would  bring  about  the  improvements.  The  majority  of  suggestions 
call  for  the  principals  to  be  given  more  free  time  from  teaching  and 
routine  clerical  duties  in  order  to  devote  it  to  supervision.  Twelve 
principals  advocated  engaging  office  assistance  to  relieve  them  of 
much  of  the  clerical  routine.  Seven  principals  suggested  engaging 
additional  teaching  staff  to  relieve  them  partially  of  the  great 
teaching  load  most  of  them  carry.  Four  principals  thought  workshops 
for  elementary  principals  a  good  method  by  which  to  improve  the 
supervisory  services  of  the  districts,  two  advised  the  wider  use  of 
testing  programs ,  and  two  mentioned  visits  of  inexperienced  teachers 
with  experienced  teachers  as  worthy  of  consideration. 

IH.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  TOWARD  SUPERVISION 

This  final  section  of  the  questionnaire  attempts  to  discover 
if,  so  far  as  the  principals  are  concerned,  the  regional  school  boards 
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and  county  superintendents  have  definite  points  of  view  toward 
instructional  supervision,  and  what  the  principals  themselves  think  of 
supervision  as  one  of  their  functions. 

Supervision  and  the  School  Board 

Only  three  principals  regarded  the  school  boards  for  whom  they 
worked  as  having  a  definite  approach  to  supervision.  One  principal 
stated  he  agrees  with  the  approach  completely,  and  two  stated  they 
agree  with  it  partly.  Twenty-three  expressed  the  opinion  that  school 
boards  ought  to  have  a  philosophy  of  supervision.  However,  six  expressed 
dissenting  opinions  to  this  point  of  view.  A  few  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  principal  alone  should  have  responsibility  for  supervision  and 
freedom  to  carry  it  out.  One  principal  maintained  that  school  boards 
should  have  a  "hands  off"  policy  when  it  came  to  this  phase  of  the 
principal's  job. 

Supervision  and  the  County  Superintendent 

County  superintendents,  being  professional  people,  would  be 
expected  to  have  a  more  definite  point  of  view  toward  supervision  than  the 
laymen  on  the  school  boards  who  are  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  business  affairs  of  the  school  districts.  Twenty-seven  principals 
expressed  the  belief  that  their  county  superintendents  have  such  a 
definite  point  of  view.  Although  eight  principals  said  they  agree  with 
the  superintendents'  philosophy  completely,  nineteen  said  they  agree 
with  it  only  in  part.  There  might  be  evidence  here  of  a  conflict  of 
views  between  the  superintendents  and  these  principals  concerning 
supervision. 
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There  was  complete  unanimity  among  the  regional  school  principals 
in  the  belief  that  the  supervision  of  instruction  is  a  function  of  the 
principal.  All  thirty-one  principals  also  stated  they  would  spend  more 
time  on  supervision  if  they  had  it  to  spend.  Eight  principals  thought 
they  had  been  adequately  prepared  for  the  work  of  a  regional  school 
principal  while  twenty-three  thought  they  had  not. 

There  was  almost  complete  agreement  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  an  aspirant  to  the  principalship  to  be  required  to  qualify  for  a 
professional  certificate  before  becoming  principal.  Two  men  gave 
qualified  approval.  One  person  thought  it  not  necessary  if  the  aspirant 
had  had  experience  as  a  vice-principal  with  a  competent  and  trained 
principal.  The  second  person  thought  such  a  requirement  generally  desirable 
but  added: 

...  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  many 
factors  entering  into  the  success  or  failure  of  a  school 
principal.  Merely  obtaining  a  certificate  will  not,  alone, 
make  a  good  principal.  However,  it  might  be  one  factor  useful 
in  judging  the  capabilities  of  a  man  for  the  position. 

If  such  a  certificate  were  required  of  future  principals ,  it  is 
likely  that  one  of  the  requirements  would  be  courses  successfully  passed 
in  a  summer  school  program.  The  final  question  requested  the  principals 
to  list  the  two  most  important  courses  which  they  thought  should  be 
included  in  such  a  program.  Table  XXV  presents  a  summary  of  the 
principals’  opinions.  Twenty  would  include  a  course  on  the  theory  and 
techniques  of  supervision,  and  thirteen  would  include  a  course  on  the 
theory  of  administration  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principals . 

Other  courses  considered  important  by  the  regional  principals  are: 
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COURSES  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  WOULD  INCLUDE  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
AS  PARTIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  PRINCIPAL'S  CERTIFICATE 


Courses  Number  of  Principals 


Theory  and  techniques  of  instructional  supervision  20 
Theory  of  administration  from  viewpoint  of  principal  13 
Curriculum  philosophy  and  content  9 
Guidance  from  viewpoint  of  principal  6 
Fhilosophy  of  education  4 
Profitable  organization  of  teacher  groups  3 
Educational  Psychology  2 
Public  Relations  1 

Total  62 


curriculum,  content  and  philosophy,  guidance,  educational  philosophy, 
group  dynamics  with  particular  reference  to  teacher  groups,  and 
educational  psychology.  One  principal  considered  public  relations 
sufficiently  important  to  be  made  a  course  by  itself  apart  from 


administration . 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  SUMMARY 

This  section  of  the  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the  findings 
from  the  questionnaires  returned  by  thirty-one  regional  school  principals 
in  New  Brunswick. 

1.  Regional  school  districts  cover  5*6 10  square  miles,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  geographical  area  of  the  province. 

The  average  area  of  the  thirty-one  districts  is  180.97 
square  miles.  These  school  districts  enrolled  in  1958-59 
also  about  one-fifth  of  the  school  students  in  the 
province,  24,276.  Of  these  33  per  cent,  7987*  were  in  the 
regional  high  schools  and  67  per  cent,  16,289,  were  in  304 
elementary  schools .  The  typical  principal  had  a  total 
enrollment  of  783.09  to  supervise  in  11.13  schools  includ¬ 
ing  the  regional  school. 

2.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  teachers  were  employed  in  the 
regional  school  districts,  the  mean  being  31.87.  Of  the 

845  high  school  and  elementary  teachers  9.1  per  cent,  seventy- 
seven,  had  one  or  more  degrees;  11.7  per  cent,  one  hundred, 
had  one ,  two ,  or  three  years  of  university  training  in 
addition  to  one  year  of  teacher  training;  72.5  per  cent, 

6l4,  had  one  year  of  teacher  training;  6.7  per  cent, 
fifty-seven,  had  six  weeks  of  teacher  training,  or  no 
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teacher  training  whatever.  Of  the  123  vocational  teachers 


74  per  cent,  ninety-one,  had  at  least  two  years  of 
professional  training;  10.6  per  cent,  thirteen,  one  year; 
and  14.6  per  cent,  nineteen,  six  weeks  or  less. 

The  experience  of  the  968  teachers  was  distributed  as 
follows:  13.8  per  cent,  134,  had  one  year;  12.6  per  cent, 
122,  had  two  years;  18.5  per  cent,  179 »  had  three  to  five 
years,  21.4  per  cent,  207,  had  six  to  ten  years;  and  33.7 
per  cent,  326,  had  more  than  ten  years.  The  total  teacher 
turn  over  for  1958  from  the  previous  year  was  reported  by 
the  principals  to  be  22.31  per  cent,  2l6  teachers. 

Twenty  principals  had  one  or  more  degrees;  seven  principals 
had  one ,  two ,  or  three  years  of  university  training  in 
addition  to  one  year  of  teacher  training;  three  principals 
had  one  year  of  teacher  training;  and  one  teacher  held  a 
vocational  license.  The  principals  reported  a  mean  number 
of  17.61  years  experience  including  those  as  regional  school 
principals.  Twenty-seven  principals  reported  teaching 
experience  in  senior  high  school ,  fifteen  in  junior  high 
school,  and  fourteen  in  elementary  school.  Ten  principals 
reported  no  pre-service  training  valuable  to  them  as 
supervisors  of  instruction,  and  twelve  principals  reported 
no  in-service  training  valuable  to  them  as  supervisors  of 
instruction. 

Five  principals  stated  they  acted  as  secretary  of  the  school 
board  along  with  their  other  duties.  Five  principals 
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reported  clerical  assistance  by  the  regional  school 
boards;  none  reported  any  such  assistance  from  county 
finance  boards. 

The  principals  reported  an  average  of  16.09  hours  a  week 
spent  in  classroom  teaching,  9.97  hours  spent  on  adminis¬ 
trative  tasks  in  school  hours ,  and  seventeen  spent  on 
school  affairs  out  of  school  hours.  Eighteen  principals 
replied  that  they  had  home  room  responsibilities. 

No  principal  reported  that  the  regional  board  had  any 
written  regulations  about  his  supervisory  duties.  However, 
twenty-four  said  their  school  boards  had  verbal  expectations 
of  them  as  supervisors.  County  finance  boards  paid  travel 
assistance  to  nine  principals  to  supervise  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  districts ,  and  regional  school  boards  paid 
such  assistance  to  eight  principals  to  do  so.  Twenty-three 
principals  stated  they  were  officially  appointed  supervisory 
principals . 

Nine  principals  considered  there  was  an  arrangement  between 
the  county  supervisory  staff  and  themselves  concerning 
supervision  in  the  districts'  schools.  Eighteen  principals 
thought  their  county  superintendent  encouraged  them  to 
assume  a  greater  responsibility  as  instructional  supervisors. 
However,  none  reported  any  in-service  training  to  help  them 
to  do  this.  The  majority  of  principals  stated  that  the 
county  superintendent  visited  each  teacher  in  the  districts 
once  or  twice  a  year  as  did  their  assistants. 
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9.  Principals  reported  spending  3 .06  hours  a  week  on 
supervisory  activities.  Only  three  principals  claimed  they 
followed  a  planned  schedule  of  supervision.  The  three  most 
commonly  used  supervisory  techniques  by  principals  were 
general  staff  meetings ,  individual  teacher  conferences , 
and  preparation  of  bulletins  and  teacher  aids.  Classroom 
visits  in  elementary  schools  and  in  junior  high  schools,  and 
group  teacher  conferences  were  occasionally  used.  Rarely 
used  techniques  were  planning  and  participating  in  work 
shops  and  study  groups  and  classroom  visits  in  senior 

high  school.  Principals  stated  they  would  like  to  spend 
more  time  on  class  visits  in  junior  high  school ,  elementary 
schools,  and  senior  high  schools,  in  that  order.  Twenty- 
seven  principals  did  not  regard  the  supervisory  programs 
in  their  districts  as  adequate.  Lack  of  time  because  of 
heavy  teaching  loads  and  a  myriad  of  administrative 
responsibilities  were  listed  by  the  principals  as  the  factors 
which  prevented  them  from  doing  a  better  job  of  supervision. 
The  majority  advised  the  addition  of  teaching  and  clerical 
staff  to  permit  them  to  give  more  time  to  supervision. 

10.  Few  principals  considered  their  school  boards  to  have  any 
philosophy  of  supervision.  Of  the  twenty-seven  who  thought 
their  county  superintendents  had  a  philosophy  of  supervision 
eight  stated  they  agreed  with  it  completely  and  nineteen, 
partly. 

11.  There  was  complete  unanimity  among  the  principals  in 
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regarding  supervision  as  a  function  of  the  principal. 
Thirty  stated  they  would  devote  more  time  to  it  if  they 
had  it.  Twenty-three  did  not  believe  themselves  to  have 
been  adequately  prepared  for  the  supervisory  task  of  the 
principal.  Twenty-nine  thought  the  requirement  of  a 
principal's  certificate  for  an  aspirant  to  the  position 
a  good  one.  If  summer  school  courses  were  required  to 
qualify  for  the  certificate,  twenty  principals  stated  they 
would  include  the  supervision  of  instruction  as  one  of  the 
courses ,  and  thirteen  stated  they  would  include  the  theory 
and  practice  of  school  administration  from  the  principal's 
point  of  view. 


n.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  here  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
data  included  in  the  questionnaires  completed  and  returned  by  thirty-one 
of  the  thirty-five  regional  school  principals  in  New  Brunswick.  The 
conclusions  apply  only  to  these  principals  as  supervisors  of  instruction, 
not  to  principals  as  a  whole. 

1.  Because  of  the  peculiar  set-up  of  the  regional  school 

districts  in  New  Brunswick  the  supervisory  responsibility 
of  the  principal  is  that  of  a  high  school  principal  who 
serves  also  as  district  superintendent.  A  few  districts 
are  approaching  the  size  where  they  require  a  full-time 
superintendent . 

The  large  number  of  teachers  with  inadequate  professional 
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training  and  experience,  especially  in  the  senior  high  school 
and  the  elementary  schools ,  combined  with  a  large  teacher 
turn  over  each  year,  makes  the  task  of  raising  the  level 
of  instruction  in  the  school  districts  a  difficult  one 
for  the  regional  principal. 

3.  As  a  group  the  principals  do  not  appear  to  be  well 
qualified  academically  for  their  job.  Orly  one  principal 
has  a  master's  degree,  and  eleven  principals  have  no 
degrees.  Some  of  these  latter  people  are  principals  of 
large  school  districts.  The  principals  are  well  qualified 
in  years  of  experience,  the  average  number  being  17.61. 
However,  the  fact  that  over  half  of  the  principals  had  no 
contact  with  the  elementary  grades  before  becoming  principal 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  grasp  the  educational  needs 
of  these  grades. 

4.  The  majority  of  principals  have  had  little  specific  pre¬ 
service  or  in-service  training  for  their  job.  This  is  a 
serious  detriment  to  their  function  as  instructional  leaders 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  serve. 

5.  From  the  number  of  hours  the  principals  teach  each  week, 
and  the  number  of  hours  they  give  to  administrative  and 
clerical  duties ,  it  appears  the  regional  school  principals 
combine  the  work  of  a  head  teacher  with  that  of  a  highl3r 
paid  clerk.  This  misdirection  of  time  and  effort  causes 
their  role  as  instructional  leaders  to  suffer  badly. 
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County  superintendents  encourage  principals  to  assume 
ever  greater  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of 
instruction,  but  do  not  provide  sufficient  guidance  as 
to  how  the  principals  are  to  carry  it  out. 

The  majority  of  regional  school  principals  are  officially 
designated  as  supervising  principals.  However,  the  fact 
that  they  devote  only  10  per  cent ,  3 . 06  hours  each  week , 
of  their  school  time  to  supervisory  activities  indicates 
that  according  to  the  literature  they  are ,  in  effect , 
teaching  principals. 

The  programs  of  supervision  carried  on  by  the  principals 
in  the  regional  school  districts  of  New  Brunswick  are 
not  adequate  because  this  function  of  the  principals 
is  not  clearly  understood  by  county  schools  finance 
boards,  regional  school  boards,  and  in  many  cases  by 
county  superintendents  and  even  by  principals  themselves. 
The  principals  realize  that  the  supervision  of  instruction 
is  one  of  their  very  most  important  tasks.  Although  they 
generally  are  not  well  prepared  to  perform  this  task , 
they  are  eager  to  improve  their  performance  of  it. 
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The  conclusions  discussed  above  indicate  that  many  factors  make 
it  difficult  for  the  regional  school  principals  in  New  Brunswick  to 
operate  efficiently  as  supervisors  of  instruction  in  their  school  districts. 
The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted  to  assist  the 
principals  to  operate  more  efficiently. 

1.  In  order  to  devise  the  most  adequate  supervisory 
programs  and  to  prevent  duplication  of  supervisory 
services  it  is  recommended  that  county  supervisory 
staffs  and  regional  school  principals  plan  together 
in  developing  supervisory  activities  in  the  schools 
of  the  regional  districts. 

2.  County  superintendents  and  principals  should  make  every 
effort  to  acquaint  county  schools  finance  boards  and 
regional  school  boards  with  the  ever  increasing 
importance  of  the  principal  as  an  instructional 
leader  in  the  educational  system. 

3.  At  present  very  few  principals  are  provided  with  clerical 
assistance  to  free  them  from  routine  administrative 
tasks  so  that  they  can  give  more  time  to  instructional 
leadership.  To  overcome  this  loss  of  valuable  leadership 
it  is  recommended  that  county  school  finance  boards 
consider  providing  secretarial  help  for  principals  in 
the  regional  school  districts  where  the  enrollment  of 
pupils  in  the  district  schools  exceeds  400-500. 
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Uniformity  of  clerical  assistance  in  the  regional  districts 
would  be  assured  if  the  county  boards  f  rather  than  the  local 


boards,  assumed  the  cost  of  this  additional  expenditure. 

A  heavy  teaching  schedule  is  another  factor  which  prevents 
the  principals  from  doing  their  best  as  supervisors  of 
instruction  in  the  regional  school  districts.  Since  the 
regional  school  boards  are  responsible  for  the  engaging  of 
teaching  staff,  although  the  county  boards  pay  the  salaries, 
it  is  recommended  that  regional  school  boards  consider  the 
addition  of  a  teacher  to  the  senior  high  school  staff  of  a 
regional  high  school  in  those  districts  where  a  large 
pupil-teacher  ratio  compels  the  principals  to  teach  almost 
full  time,  '.vhile  principals  would  not  wish  to  be  entirely 
free  from  classroom  teaching,  if  they  had  a  greater  amount 
of  time  free  from  it,  they  would  be  better  able  to  use 
the  time  to  assist  teachers  improve  their  teaching  so 
that  students  might  improve  their  learning. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  regional  school  principals  are 
given  travel  assistance  to  supervise  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  district  by  the  county  schools  finance  boards  and 
another  quarter  by  the  regional  school  boards.  The  other 
half  of  the  principals  either  supervise  these  schools  at 
their  own  expense  or  do  not  do  it  at  all.  To  bring 
uniformity  to  this  hodge-podge  pattern  it  is  recommended 
that  county  schools  finance  boards  make  provision  for 
inclusion  of  principals'  travel  expenses  in  the  minimum 
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school  budget  to  allow  them  to  visit  elementary  schools 
whenever  they  feel  they  need  to  in  carrying  out  their 
supervisory  programs. 

6.  Principals  and  vice-principals  should  work  more  closely 
together  in  apportioning  appropriate  functions  to  both. 

In  this  way  vice-principals  will  gain  valuable  pre-service 
experience  for  the  principalship  if  they  so  desire  it , 
and  the  principals  will  relieve  themselves  of  many  details 
in  order  to  devote  more  time  and  effort  to  their  most 
important  function  -  the  improvement  of  instruction  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  districts. 

7.  In  view  of  the  considerable  number  of  principals  of 
regional  school  districts  who  do  not  possess  desirable 
educational  qualifications  for  their  work ,  regional 
school  boards ,  county  schools  finance  boards ,  and  the 
provincial  department  of  education  might  well  consider 
assisting  otherwise  able  principals  obtain  such 
qualifications  by  making  such  provisions  as  paid  leaves 
of  absence  and  paid  attendance  at  summer  schools  so 
that  principals  might  work  for  minimum  degrees. 

8.  Principals  must  acquire  a  clearer  conception  of  their 
responsibilities  as  supervisors  through  reflection  and 
better  prepare  themselves  for  their  responsibilities 
through  in-service  training  programs.  The  Leadership 
Course  for  Principals*  sponsored  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation 
and  inspired  by  a  similar  course  at  the  University  of 
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Alberta,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  Brunswick 
the  summer  of  1958  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
It  was  certainly  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction,  as 
are  the  county  associations  of  principals  formed  by  the 
county  superintendents  on  inspiration  gained  from  the 
C.E.A.  Short  Courses.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
purpose  in  freeing  the  principal  from  teaching  and 
clerical  chains  to  enable  him  to  give  more  time  to  the 
supervision  of  instruction,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to 
put  that  time  to  the  most  productive  use. 
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Questionnaire  Sent  to  Principals 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


A  questionnaire  to  survey  the  setting  within  which  the  regional  school 
principal  works  as  a  sunervisor  of  instruction;  his  supervisory  practices; 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  supervision  of  instruction  as  one  of  his 
functions . 


SETTING 


I,  Regional  School  District 

A.  In  what  year  did  the  consolidation  begin  operation?  _ 

B.  Approximately  hoi-/  many  former  individual  districts  are  there  in 

the  consolidation?  _ 

C.  What  is  the  approximate  area  of  the  consolidation  in  square 

miles?  _ 

D.  How  many  home-rooms  and  students  (i.e.  rooms  with  registered 

students)  are  there  in  the  high  school  in  grades: 

Grades  No.  of  Classes  No.  of  Students 

10-12 

7-9  _  _ 

Total 


E.  Are  there  any  elementary  classes  registered  in  the  high  school? 

(Please  check  —  X  --  whichever  applies)  Yes  _ ;  No  _ • 

If  yes,  please  explain. 


P.  How  many  elementary  schools  and  students  are  there  in  the  district 
having  the  following  number  of  classrooms? 

No.  of  Scho ol s  No.  of  Studonts 


one  room 
two  rooms 
three  rooms 
four  rooms 
five  rooms 
six  rooms 

more  than  six  rooms 


Total 


. 

■ 


: 


.. 


- 


. 
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II.  Qualification  of  Staff 


A.  Number  of  senior  academic  (grades  10-12)  teachers 
the  principal  —  having: 


excluding 


Type  of  License  Number 


Type  of  License  Numb er 


Class  I 

Class  I  &  Superior 
Cert.  I 
Cert.  II 


Cert.  Ill  _ 

Cert.  IV  _ 

Cert.  V  _ 

Other  degrees  or  arrangements 
(pie  ase  specify  below) 


B.  Number  of  junior  high  school  teachers  (having  home-rooms  in 
grades  7-9)  having: 


T-gse  of  License  Number 


Type  of  License  Numb  er 


Class  I 

Class  I  &  Superior 
Cert.  I 
Cert,  II 


Cert.  Ill  _ 

Cert.  IV  _ 

Cert.  V  _ 

Other  degrees  or  arrangements 
(please  specify  below) 


C.  Number  of  vocational  teachers  (other  than  those  who  may  be 
included  above)  --  excluding  the  principal  --  having: 

of  License  Number 

Temporary  _ 

Interim  _ 

Permanent  _ 

Other  arrangements  (please  specify  below) 


D,  Number  of  elementary  teacle  rs 

Type  of  License  Number 

Temporary  (III)  _ 

Permanent  ( III ) 

W.T.E.  (Ill) _ 

Class  II  (teacher’s 

permit)  _ 


(grades  1-6)  having: 

Type  of  License  Number 

Cert.  I  _ 

Cert.  II 
Cert.  Ill 

Cert.  IV  _ 

(over  please) 


- - 


$  1 
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Type  of  License  Number 

Class  I  _ 

Class  I  &  Superior  _ 


Type  o f  License  Number 

Cert.  V  _ 

Other  decrees  or  arrangements 
(please  specify  below) 


III.  Experience  of  Staff 

A.  Number  of  senior  academic  high  school  (grades  10-12)  teachers  -- 
excluding  the  principal  --  having: 

Years  of  Experience  (including  this  year)  Number 

1  year  _ 

2  years  _ 

3-5  ye  ars  _ 

6-10  years  _ 

more  than  10  years  _ 


Total  _ 

B0  Number  of  junior  high  school  teachers  (having  home-rooms  in 
grades  7-9)  having: 

Years  of  Experience  (including  this  year)  Numb er 


1  year 

2  ye  ars 
3-5  pears 
6-10  years 

more  than  10  years 


To  tal  _ 

C.  Number  of  vocational  teachers  (other  than  those  who  may  be 
included  above)  --  excluding  the  principal  --  having: 

Years  of  Experience  (including  this  year)  Number 


1  year 

2  years 
3-5  years 
6-10  pears 

more  than  10  years 


Total 
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D,  Number  of  elementary  teachers  (grades  1-6)  having: 

Years  of  Experience  (including  this  year)  Number 

1  year  _ 

2  ye  ars  _ 

3-5  years  _ 

6-10  years  _ 

more  than  10  years  _ 


Total 


E.  How  many  teachers  are  new  to  the  senior  high  school  staff  this 

year  --  including  vocational  teachers?  _ 

F.  How  many  teachers  are  new  to  the  junior  high  school  staff  this 

year?  _ 

G.  How  many  teacte  rs  are  new  to  the  elementary  schools  tli  s  year? 


IV.  Background  of  Principal 

A.  Teaching  Experience 

1.  Total  number  of  years  teaching  experience.  _ 

2.  Number  of  years  as  a  supervising  principal  of  regional 

schools.  _ 

3.  Number  of  years  as  a  teacher  in  elementary  school 

(grades  1-6).  _ 

4.  Number  of  years  as  a  teacher  in  junior  high  school 

(grades  7-9).  _ 

5.  Number  of  years  as  a  teacher  in  senior  high  school 

(grades  10-12)  —  excluding  those  listed  in  number  2 
above  8  _ 

6.  Number  of  years  experience  other  than  above,  _ 

B.  Class  of  License  and  Degree(s) 

1.  What  class  of  license  do  you  hold?  _ 

2.  What  degree(s)  do  you  hold?  _ 

C.  Training  for  Principal 

1.  What  specific  training,  other  than  that  implied  in  A  and  B 
above,  have  you  had  which  you  feel  has  helped  you  in  your 

(over  please) 


.*> 
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duties  as  a  principal 

a)  before  becoming  a  supervising  principal? 


b)  since  becoming  a  supervising  principal? 


2. 


Do  you  belong  to  a  principal 6 ’ 

groups?  Yoo  _ ;  No  _ • 


association  or  any  study 
If  yes,  please  explain. 


V.  School  Organization 

A.  Are  you  secretary  of  the  School  Board?  Yes  _ j  No  _ . 

B.  Does  the  Gounty  Finance  Board  or  the  School  Board  provide  any 

clerical  assistance  for  you?  Yes  _ ;  No  _ • 

C.  If  your  answer  to  B  is  yes,  how  much  clerical  assistance  is 

provided  (excluding  student  help)  and  which  Board  provides  it? 


D.  Is  there  a  vice-principal?  Yes  _ ;  No  _ 

E.  If  your  answer  to  D  is  yes,  what  are  his  general  and  specific 

administrative  duties"? 


VI.  Extra- Supervisory  Duties  of  the  Principal 

A,  Approximately  how  many  hours  each  week  do  you  teach?  _ 

B.  Approximately  how  many  hours  of  school  time  each  week  do  you 

spend  on  administrative  and  clerical  duties?  _ 


s  •' 
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C,  Approximately  how  many  out  of  school  hours  do  you  spend  on  your 
job  each  weok?  _ 

2'  Do  youhave  a  home-room  responsibility?  Yos  _ ;  No  _ • 


SUPERVISORY  PRACTICES 
VII,  Supervision  and  the  School  Board 

A.  Does  the  School  Board  lay  down  any  specific  policy  regarding  the 

principal’s  supervisory  duties?  Yes  _ ;  No  _ , 

B.  If  yes,  pie  ase  explain. 


C,  If  no,  does  the  Board  appear  to  regard  supervision  of  the 

elementary  schools  by  the  principal  as  part  of  his  duties? 
Yes  _ ;  No  _ , 

D,  If  yes,  please  explain. 


E,  What  arrangement  is  made  regarding  travelling  expenses  involved 
in  supervision  of  the  district  schools  and  does  the  County 
Finance  Board  or  the  local  School  Board  make  it?  (please 
explain) 


F,  Has  the  School  Board  officially  appointed  you  supervising 
principal?  Yes  _ ;  No _ , 

VIII,  Supervision  and  the  County  Supervisory  Staff 

A,  Has  any  arrangement  been  made  between  the  county  supervisory 

staff  and  the  principal  regarding  supervision  of  the  schools? 
Yes  _ ;  No  _ * 


\  r.  .[ 
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B.  If  answer  to  A  is  yes,  please  explain  briefly  what  the 

arrangement  is. 


C,  Does  the  County  Superintendent  encourage  the  regional  school 
principal  to  take  greater  responsibility  for  supervision  of 
instruction?  Yes  _ ;  No  _ . 


D. 


Does  the  county 


in 

No 


techniques 


supervisory  staff  p? ovide  any  in-service  training 
of  supervision  for  the  principals?  Yes  _ ; 


E.  If  yes,  briefly  explain* 


F.  Approximately  how  often  each  year  is  the  County  Superintendent 

able  to  visit  each  school  in  the  district?  _ 

G,  Approximately  how  often  each  year  is  each  teacher  (grades  1-9) 

visited  by  the  County  Superintendent’s  As sis tant( s ) ? 


IX,  Supervision  and  the  Principal 

A*  Over  a  year’s  period  what  would  be  the  average  number  of  hours  a 
week  you  would  devote  to  supervisory  activities  directly 
related  to  the  improvement  of  instruction?  _ 

B,  Do  you  follow  a  planned  program  of  supervision?  (e,g,  so  much  of 

each  week  set  aside  for  classroom  visitation)  Yes  _ ;  No  

C.  Indicate  (X)  how  you  actually  devote  your  time  to  the  following 

phases  of  supervision: 


Frequently  Occasionally  Rarely 


1 )  Class-room  visits  in  senior 

high  school 

2)  Class-rocm  visits  in  junior 

high  school 

3)  Class-room  visits  in  elementary 

school 

1+)  Individual  teacher  conferences 
exclusive  of  those  implied  in 
#1,  2,  and  3. 


(over  please) 


' 


- 
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Frequently  Occasionally  Itarely 


5)  Grade,  Course,  or  Subject  group 

teacher  conferences 

6)  General  staff  meetings 

7)  Preparing  bulletins  and  teacher 

aids 

8)  Planning  and  participating  in 

workshops  and  study  groups 

9)  Carrying  on  testing  programs 

10)  Other 


D.  Which  of  the  above  would  you  like  to  devote  more  time  to? 


E.  Do  you  regard  the  totsl  supervisory  services  for  the  district 

a3  adequate?  Yes  _ ;  No  _ • 

F.  If  not,  list  one  factor  which,  in  your  opinion,  limite  the 

supervisory  program. 


G.  If  you  were  able  to  improve  the  supervisory  program,  list  one 
means  by  which  you  itfould  attempt  it. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW 

X.  Super  vis  ion  and  the  School  Board 

A.  Does  the  School  Board  appear  to  have  a  philosophy  of  supervision? 

Yes  _ ;  No  _ . 

B.  If  yes,  do  you  agree  with  it?  Completely  _ ;  partly  _ ; 

not  at  all  _ . 

C.  If  no,  do  you  think  the  School  Board  should  have  a  philosophy 

of  supervision?  Yes  _ ;  No  _ , 

XI.  Supervision  and  the  County  Superintendent 

A.  Does  the  superintendent  appear  to  have  a  definite  philosophy  of 

supervision?  Yes  _ ;  No  _ . 

B.  Do  you  agree  with  it?  Completely  ;  partly  ;  not  at 

all  " 


- 


■ 
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XII,  Supervision  _^nd  the  Princ ipal 

A,  Do  you  regard  supervision  of  instruction  as  a  function  of  the 

principal?  Yes  _ ;  No  _ . 

B,  Would  you  spend  more  time  on  supervision  if  you  had  It? 

Ye3  _ ;  No  _ , 

C,  Would  you  say  that  you  had  been  adequately  trained  for  the 

responsibilities  of  a  regional  school  principal  before 
becoming  one?  Yes  _ ;  No  _ • 

D,  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  desirable  in  the  future  to  have  indivi¬ 

duals  satisfy  certain  requirements  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 

Principal's  Certificate  before  becoming  principal?  Yes  _ ; 

No  _ 

E,  If  port  of  the  requirements  for  the  certificate  were  successful 

attendance  at  summer  school,  list  the  TWO  most  important 
topics  which  should,  in  your  opinion,  be  included  in  the 
course. 


P,  Any  comments  concerning  the  supervisory  responsibility  of  the 
princ  ipal: 
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APPENDIX  B 


1.  Sample  of  First  Letter  to  Principals 


2.  Sample  of  Letter  to  Superintendents  Requesting  Approval 
for  Study 


3.  Sample  of  Letter  to  Principals  Accompanying  Questionnaire 


4.  Sample  of  Follow-up  Letter  to  Principals 


H  .  1,  ^'i  .. 


. 


' 
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St.  Stephen's  College, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
March  17,  1959. 


During  a  year  of  study  here  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Alberta,  I  have  become  very  much  interested  in  the  function 
of  the  principal  as  a  supervisor  of  instruction  (classroom  visitation, 
individual  teacher  conference,  etc.).  Developing  from  this  interest,  I 
have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  regional  school  principal  in  New  Brunswick 
as  a  supervisor. 

To  bring  the  study  to  a  conclusion  I  would  like  to  enlist  your 
help.  I  have  constructed  a  questionnaire  designed  to  investigate  the 
organizational  set-up  of  the  regional  school  districts,  the  make-up 
of  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  districts ,  and  the  supervisory  practices 
and  attitudes  of  the  principals  in  the  districts.  The  information 
requested  will  not  be  of  a  very  personal  nature,  nor  need  you  sign 
your  name. 

May  I  ask  your  permission  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
immediately  after  the  Easter  holidays ,  probably  the  second  week  of  April , 
and  request  you  to  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  to  me. 

Now,  I  realize  the  questionnaire  will  catch  you  at  a  rather 
busy  time  when  the  school  year  is  reaching  a  climax.  However,  it 
should  not  take  too  long  to  complete. 

I  would  appreciate  it  much  more  than  I  can  say  if  I  might  have 
your  assistance  in  this  study. 


Yours  very  sincerely. 


Harvey  Malmberg. 
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St.  Stephen's  College, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
March  31,  1959. 


Dear  Sir: 

As  part  of  a  master's  programme  here  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  I  am  working  on  a  thesis,  The  Principal  as  a  Supervisor 
of  Instruction  in  the  Regional  School  Districts  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  basic  problem  of  the  study  will  be  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
supervisory  programme  in  the  regional  districts  as  it  relates  to 
the  direct  improvement  of  instruction  and  the  principals' 
responsibility  for  it. 

The  data  for  the  study  will  come  from  a  questionnaire 
which  I  plan  to  send  each  regional  school  principal  immediately 
after  the  Easter  Recess.  The  questionnaire  will  consist  of  three 
parts:  1.  the  setting  within  which  the  principal  carries  on  a 
supervisory  programme;  2.  his  actual  supervisory  practices; 

3.  and  his  attitudes  toward  the  supervision  of  instruction  as 
part  of  his  overall  duties . 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  your  permission  to  carry 
out  this  study. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Harvey  Kalmberg. 
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St.  Stephen's  College, 
Edmonton ,  Alberta , 

April  6,  1959. 


Probably  you  will  recall  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  asking  your  permission  to  send  you  the  enclosed  questionnaire 
and  also  asking  your  co-operation  in  completing  it.  I  have  mailed 
a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  to  each  regional  school  principal  in 
the  province. 

The  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  master's  study  I  am  engaged  in: 
The  Principal  as  a  Supervisor  of  Instruction  in  the  Regional  School 
Districts  of  New  Brunswick.  It  consists  of  three  sections:  (1)  setting 
within  which  the  principal  supervises;  (2)  supervisory  practices  of 
the  principal;  (3)  and  attitude  of  the  principal  toward  supervision. 
What  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  get  a  picture  of  supervision  in  the 
regional  school  districts  as  seen  by  the  principals. 

Ferhaps  I  had  better  define  supervision  for  purposes  of 
this  study:  It  includes  all  those  direct  means  by  which  the  principal 
helps  the  teacher  improve  his  teaching  so  that  students  learn  more 
effectively.  It  does  not  include  those  general  duties  usually  classed 
under  the  term  administration. 

I  think  the  findings  of  the  study  will  be  of  interest  to  you, 
and  perhaps  have  a  certain  value  in  clarifying  the  function  of  the 
principal  as  a  supervisor  in  our  regional  districts.  In  any  case 
I  hope  the  questionnaire  will  stimulate  your  thinking  in  an 
increasingly  important  aspect  of  education. 

Your  co-operation  is  most  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
study.  Would  you  complete  the  questionnaire,  place  it  in  the 
enclosed  addressed  envelope ,  and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  assistance. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


Harvey  Malmberg. 
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St.  Stephen’s  College, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

May  4,  1959. 
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This  is  your  busiest  time  of  the  school  year.  I  well 
realize  it  from  my  own  experience  as  a  regional  school  principal. 

However,  I  would  consider  it  an  extremely  personal  favor 
if  you  would  take  a  half  hour,  or  so,  to  complete  and  return  the 
questionnaire  I  sent  you  last  month. 

Since  the  number  of  principals  involved  in  the  study  is 
relatively  small,  it  is  very  important  that  there  be  a  high 
percentage  of  returns  in  order  for  me  to  complete  the  study 
adequately. 

Therefore,  I  earnestly  solicit  your  co-operation. 

The  data  from  the  questionnaires  will  be  compiled.  I 
will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  summary  if  you  wish. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Harvey  Malmberg. 
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